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Tournalists  on  Tqurnalism 


“First  Amendment  issues  don’t  come  to  a  journalist’s  desk  written 
on  parchment.  They  are  likely  to  emerge  from  a  telephone  messj^ 
slip  or  a  handprinted  letter  from  a  prison  isolation  cell.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
see  that  the  scribbled  word  of  injustice  is  made  public.  No  one  else 
will.  ■  ‘PeterJ’minisolatioaTTieywon’tgivemeanythii^Nbtevena 
pencil  orpjqier.  I  borrowed  this  stub  from  the  man  next  door..!  ■  The 
writer,  bank  robber  Dannie  Martin,  had  been  writing  illuminating 
profiles  of  prison  life  for  The  Chronicle’s  Sunday  Punch  section  for  two 
years.  We  had  just  publMied  his  critique  of  his  warden,  and  the  jailers 
were,  2q>parently, ‘making  a  federal  case  of  it!  ■  The  people  whose 
fragile  voices  need  protection  are  not  pillars  of  the  community;  they  ate 
pariahs  of  the  moment  —  eccentrics,  protesters,  outlaws.  But  they  have 
much  to  teach  us.  ■  Public  dialogue  thrives  on  diversity.  When  we  are 
all  in  ^reement,  no  one  is  offended,  but  no  one  is  enlightened,  either. 
And  furthering  public  dialogue  is  a  journalist’s  business!’ 


Peter  y.  sussman.  editor,  Sunday  punch  section 

Winner  of  Scripps-Howard  Freedom  of  Information  Award 


“Ilfs  A  Thumbs  Upf’ 

Newspaper  Marketing’s  Bottom-Line  Conference  fix)m  INMA 
brings  you  the  best  in  the  business... 


Be  in  Orlando  May  19  -  22  to  bring 
home  the  best  marketing  ideas  and 
strategies  to  cope  with  today’s 
tough  economy. 

These  featured  speakers  will  help 
you  meet  your  newspaper’s 
marketing  agenda.  With  two 
general  sessions  and  twelve 
concurrent  “breakout”  sessions 
each  day,  the  INMA  61st 
International  Conference  is  sure 
to  offer  something  for  everyone  in 
newspaper  marketing. 


‘It’s  on  my  inp  ten’  list 
every  year!” 

-Howard  Niebart,  Publisher 
Sales  &  Marketing 
Management  Magazine 


“I  loved  every  minute 
of  it...” 

-Harold  Gaar,  Dallas  Morning  News 
INMA  President 


‘Tom  Elrod  really  tears 
the  house  down!” 

-John  Blexrud,  Orlando  Sentinel 
Conference  Host 


iVoic  p/oying  ow/y  at  The  Hilton  at  Walt  Disney  World  Village 

For  more  information,  call  the  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  at  (703)  648-1094. 


Starring  — 


Gordon  Mackenzie 

Creative  Director 
Hallmark  Cards 
Kansas  City 


Tom  Elrod 

Senior  Vice  President 
of  Marketing 
Walt  Disney  Attractions 
Orlando 


Gene  Siskel 

Movie  Critic 
Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago 


A1  Tortorella 

Executive  Vice  President 
Burson-Mars  teller 
Public  Relations 
Los  Angeles 


Koos  Guis 

President 

VNU  Magazine  Groi 
Amsterdam 


PrintRoll  wins 

pressroom/mail  room  tug-of-war 


The  only  on*lfm  systean  with 

no  overflow. 

0 

Automatic  buffering  a  lows 
press  and  mailroom  to  produce, 
each  at  Its  own  pace,  and  remain 
completely  on-line. 

•  PrintRoll  winds  newspapers 
and  preprints  into  large 
diameter,  stationary  rolls. 
Space-efficient  to  take 
advantage  of  full  ceiling  height. 

•  Automatic  rolling  and  retrieval 
of  main  sections  and  preprints 
from  buffer  or  storage  eliminates 
manual  pallet  or  roll  handling 
and  special  equipment. 


•  Zoned  editions  may 
in  pre-selected  rolls. 

•  Rolled  products  are  compressed 

Oto  allow  more  efficient 

processing  through  inserting 
machines. 

•  Shingle  stream  integrity  is 
maintained  throughout  to 
assure  smooth  movement  of 
the  product  by  conveyor 
without  need  for  single-copy 
synchronization. 

•  PrintRoll  eliminates  the  need 
to  start  or  stop  the  press  for 
mailroom  problems  or  interrupt 
mailroom  production  if  the 
press  is  down. 


mserting  capacity. 


Muller  Martini  offers  you 
complete  mailroom  systems, 
including  conveyors,  automatic 
storage,  stackers  and  on-line 
inserting  machines.  . 


Automation  from  press  to 
loading  dock 

MULLER  MARTINI  CORP 

40  Rabro  Or..  P.O  Box  3360.  Hauppauge.  N  Y  11787«(516)582-4343 
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MARCH 

8>10 — The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists',  Region  3  Conference, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

10-12— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield,  Schaumburg,  III. 

12—  American  Advertising  Federation  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

13 —  American  Business  Press,  Winter  Conference,  Sheraton  Centre 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

13- 16— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 16— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Inc., 

Annual  Conference,  Marriott  Sawgrass,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

17-19— SNPA  Operations  Conference  &  Trade  Show,  New  Orleans,  La. 

20- 22— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Marriott 

Long  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 23— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Spring  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 24— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  2  Conference,  Rich¬ 

mond,  Va. 

23- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Dallas. 
27-29 — America  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  & 

Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

26 — NENA/NEACE,  Circulation  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Westbor- 
ough.  Mass. 


APRIL 

3- 5 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference,  Desert 

Inn,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

4- 6 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising/Circulation  Conference, 

Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

6-10 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors, 
Spring  Conference,  Royai  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

9-12— INMA,  Pacific  Division  Regional  Meeting,  Surfers  Paradise,  Gold 
Coast,  Australia. 

1 0-1 2 — American  Newspaper  Layout  Association,  Annual  Conference,  Hyatt 
Regency  Ravinia,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

14-17— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers,  Spring  Meeting,  Harrah’s  Marina 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

14-17 — Organization  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Lodge,  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 

17-21 — Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Spring  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

26 — Arizona  First  Amendment  Conference,  Arizona  State  University. 
26-28— National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting,  Conference  on  Computer- 
Assisted  Journalism,  Indiana  University-Purdue  University,  India¬ 
napolis. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

MARCH 

6-9— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Customer  Sen/ice 
Training  Workshop,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10-13 — ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom  Workshop,  Hyatt 
Regency  Westshore,  Tampa/St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-12 — ANPA/NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Marriott  Pavillion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17-22— American  Press  Institute  Seminar,  The  Role  of  the  Investigative 
Reporter,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

17-22— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Environmental  Reporting  Semi¬ 
nar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

17-23— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  Fellowship  Program;  State 
&  Local  Government  Finance,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

24-27— ANPA,  Leadership  in  Operations/Production  Workshop,  Ramada 
Hotel  Old  Town,  Alexandria,  Va. 

APRIL 

2-3— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Bindery/Mailroom  Seminar,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 

5-7 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Improving  Your  Opinion  Pages  Semi¬ 
nar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Hall  of  Famers.  Chicago  Tribune  baseball  columnist 
Jerome  Holtzman  and  Tribune  book  editor  Vincent  E. 
Starrett  have  been  inducted  into  the  Chicago  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  was  originally  established  and 
administered  by  the  Chicago  Press  Club;  the  annual  cere¬ 
mony  is  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Headline  Club. 

Media  Persons  of  the  Year.  Sports  journalists  Bob  Broeg 
and  Bob  Burnes  have  been  named  Media  Persons  of  the 
Year  by  the  St.  Louis  Press  Club. 

Broeg  is  a  former  sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Burnes  is  a  former  sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

Wildlife  Award.  Jim  Detjen,  a  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  has  been  named  Pennsylvania’s  top  conser¬ 
vation  reporter  in  1990.  He  is  being  honored  for  a  series  of 
articles  he  wrote  in  1990  about  science  and  environmental 
issues,  as  well  as  for  his  role  as  co-founder  and  first 
president  of  a  new  national  organization,  the  Society  of 
Environmental  Journalists. 

Free  Press  Association  1990  Mencken  Awards.  The  Free 
Press  Association  has  chosen  its  winners  for  the  ninth 
annual  Mencken  Awards,  named  in  honor  of  the  American 
journalist,  H.L.  Mencken,  and  given  to  outstanding  writ¬ 
ers  and  cartoonists  who  focus  on  individual  right  issues  or 
on  abuses  of  power  that  violate  those  rights. 

The  winners  are:  Best  Cartoon,  “First  Amendment 
Exceptions”  by  Tom  Toles,  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Vews/Uni- 
versal  Press  Syndicate;  Best  Editorial  or  Op-Ed  Column, 
“When  They  Burned  the  Flag  Back  Home,”  by  James 
Warner,  the  Washington  Post;  Best  News  Story  or  Inves¬ 
tigative  Report,  Series  investigating  USS  Iowa  disaster, 
by  John  Hall  and  Steve  Goldberg,  Media  General  News 
Service;  Best  Feature  Story  of  Essay,  “All  the  Congress¬ 
man’s  Men:  How  Capitol  Hill  Controls  the  Press,”  by 
Walter  Karp,  Harper’s  Magazine;  Best  Book,  Wartime, 
Understanding  and  Behavior  in  the  Second  World  War,  by 
Paul  Fussell,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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Goss®  MetroColor 
couples  put  process  color 
where  you  want  it. 

All  the  prcx:ess  color  you've  always  wanted,  wherever  you  want 
it  whenever  you  want  it.  Each  modular  MetroColor  four-high 
stack  fits  right  into  your  Goss  Metroliner,®  Head  liner  Offset*  and 
Metro-Offset*  press  to  add  up  to  16  pages  of  advertising  and 
editorial  color— even  on  consecutive  pages. 

MetroColor  stacks  eliminate  complicated  web  leads,  inter¬ 
vening  compensators,  and  reversing  common-impression- 
cylinder  units  for  improved  print  quality  and  productivity.  And 
MetroColor  control  systems  are  compatible  with  Goss  double¬ 
width  presses  for  easy  operation. 

With  the  MetroColor  modular  design,  you  can  add  couples 
at  any  time  you  want  to  increase  your  color  capabilities. 

You're  not  dreaming.  It's  easier  than  ever  to  put  color  to  work 
in  your  newspaper  with  MetroColor  couples  or  complete 
,  presses.  For  mote  information,  call  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems,  at  708/850-5600. 
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THE  tOURTM  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

FerdirtarKi  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


What  about  the  public’s  rights? 

There  has  been  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  public’s  faith  in  news  media 
culminating  in  the  current  flap  over  the  coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  The  absurd  letter-to-the-editor  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  promoted  by  Sen.  Alan  Simp¬ 
son,  who  criticizes  the  media  for  giving  “so  much  attention  to  anti¬ 
war  protesters,”  in  effect  is  holding  media  to  blame  for  being  the 
messenger  of  bad  tidings. 

There  has  been  a  rebirth  of  patriotism  and  national  pride,  which  is 
a  good  thing.  But  even  patriotism,  as  war,  requires  knowledge  of 
what  the  opposition/enemy  is  doing.  The  public  can’t  be  so  blind  as  to 
believe  they  don’t  want  to  know  these  things. 

In  retrospect,  we  believe  the  controversy  over  the  pool  arrange¬ 
ments  and  censorship  review  since  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  has  come  across  to  the  public  as  purely  a  fight  between  the 
press  and  the  military.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  their  patriotic  fervor 
the  public  sides  vdth  the  military  in  an  issue  of  this  nature. 

Somehow  the  public  is  the  “forgotten  man”  in  this  argument.  Very 
few  people  have  taken  the  time  to  acknowledge  that  the  press  is 
surrogate  for  the  public  in  this  controversy,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
controversies  involving  the  official  control  of  information. 

Journalists  and  their  editors  concede,  almost  unanimously  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  necessity  of  protecting  military  secrets.  But  readers  and 
viewers  are  reluctant  to  accept  the  fact  that  journalists  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  trying  to  give  the  American  public  all  the  information  they 
can  about  what  is  going  on.  The  press  bashers.  Sen.  Simpson  in¬ 
cluded,  take  advantage  of  that  and  portray  journalists  as  something 
less  than  patriotic  while  asserting  that  American  reporters  who  have 
stayed  in  Baghdad  are  traitors.  A  large  part  of  the  American  public 
apparently  buys  that. 

We  shudder  to  think  of  the  anti-press  sentiment  that  would  arise  if 
suddenly  there  should  be  a  spate  of  bad  news  from  the  Gulf. 

Media  in  the  U.S.  have  got  to  turn  things  around.  Instead  of  the 
rights  of  the  press,  which  is  a  term  used  in  derogatory  fashion  by  the 
press  bashers,  there  has  to  be  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  public  to 
be  informed.  Freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  them,  but  precious  few 
seem  to  realize  it. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  a  celebration  later  this  year  on  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — freedom  of 
speech,  fi*eedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
sorry  celebration  if  most  of  the  American  people  don’t  believe  in  the 
validity  of  the  First  Amendment  insofar  as  it  mentions  the  press. 

Next  week  March  4-8  is  Newspaper  in  Education  Week  sponsored 
by  the  ANPA  Foundation  and  the  International  Reading  Associa¬ 
tion.  Emphasis  is  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  what  it  means  to  all  of  us. 
This  is  a  fitting  time  for  editors,  columnists,  and  other  writers,  to 
start  telling  their  readers  why  it  is  important  for  them  to  have  a  free 
press.  And,  we  don’t  mean  a  one-time  shot — we  mean  a  consistent 
effort  from  now  to  Dec.  15. 
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The  New  Curmudgeon 


By  Thomas  Winship 


Why  can’t  I  get  lathered  up  over 
military  censorship  of  the  press? 

The  war  is  nearly  two  months  old, 
the  ground  war  has  started  and,  for 
my  money,  the  press,  the  military  and 
the  public  all  are  achieving  passing 
grades.  The  public  is  receiving  a  most 
powerful  feel  of  the  war  and  is  learn¬ 
ing  most  of  the  facts  it  should  know, 
as  well  as  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  is 
being  denied. 

The  military  is  producing  more 
attractive  communicators  than  in 
recent  war  history,  and  the  American 
press  —  print,  electronic,  editors  and 
reporters  —  have  never  tried  harder 
nor  spent  more  money  in  a  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  to  cover  the  Gulf  war. 

That’s  the  Pollyanna  in  me. 

Reaching  this  far-from-perfect 
mode  of  covering  this  miserable  war 
did  not  come  easy.  Press  restrictions 
are  always  a  nuisance.  Censorship  is 
inevitable  —  the  military  demands  it, 
the  public  seconds  the  motion,  and  we 
all  expect  it. 

In  Vietnam,  it  was  several  years 
before  junior  officers  began  singing 
the  truth  to  a  handful  of  alert  journal¬ 
ists.  Grenada  was  over  and  done  with 
before  the  public  was  clued  in,  and 
Panama  was  a  near  news  blackout. 

Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  were 
convinced  it  was  the  press  which  did 
in  the  government  in  Vietnam,  and 
both  were  determined  this  would 
never  happen  to  them.  Bush,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  did  his  homework  well,  no 
doubt  with  a  backstage  assist  from 
Roger  Ailes. 

At  the  outset  of  this  war,  the  Penta¬ 
gon  created  too  few  “pools”  from 
which  the  hundreds  of  Western 
reporters  and  photographers  could 
observe  the  action.  The  print  press 
last  summer  did  little  to  protest  the 
marked  lack  of  access;  rather,  it 
sought  to  protect  the  exclusivity  of 
the  eight  to  10  major  news  organiza¬ 
tions  which  had  muscled  into  a 
“pool.”  The  television  networks, 
frantically  striving  to  keep  CNN  in 
sight,  also  could  see  the  strong  advan¬ 
tage  in  limited  access.  So  the  big  boys 
did  a  pretty  good  job  of  negotiating 
the  initial  “pool”  deal  for  themselves. 

The  military  also  left  journalists 
with  no  easy  way  to  verify  their  bar¬ 
rage  of  bombing  statistics  in  briefing 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Glohe.  His  column  in  E&P  appears  on 
a  monthly  basis.) 


sessions.  Only  through  a  “pool”  or 
with  an  officer  standing  nearby  could 
reporters  sneak  a  glimpse  of  a  Patriot 
missile  or  interview  a  cook  or  a  nurse 
at  a  field  hospital.  This  was  ridicu¬ 
lous.  So  is  the  failure  to  publish  run¬ 
ning  casualty  totals. 

Many  restrictions  were  lifted,  and 
the  number  of  pools  increased.  Only 
the  progress  of  a  full-blown  war 
would  tell  how  well  the  adjustments 
worked. 

But  where  was  our  coterie  of  diplo¬ 
matic  and  political  journalists  in 
Washington  and  in  the  Middle  East  in 
the  months  and  years  leading  up  to 
August  2,  1990? 

Precious  little  was  written  about 
the  flow  of  tanks,  planes  and  guns 
into  Saddam  Hussein’s  arms  from  the 
United  States  and  other  coalition 
members. 

Where  was  the  reportage  of  Sad¬ 
dam’s  gassing  of  thousands  of  his  own 
Kurdish  people? 

Or  the  Republican  administration’s 
snubbing  of  Senate  action  against  use 
of  chemical  warfare  by  Iraq? 

Or  Senate  whip  Alan  Simpson 
counseling  Saddam  less  than  a  year 
ago  that  his  problems  were  with  the 
Western  media  and  not  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment?  Simpson,  the  Beltway’s 
own  silly  buffoon. 

Or  the  muzzling  of  April  Glaspie, 
our  ambassador  to  Iraq?  To  this  day. 


the  Bush  administration  has  kept  her 
under  house  arrest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

None  of  these  lapses  were  due  to 
censorship;  rather,  to  lack  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  imagination  by  the  press. 
That  is  our  shameful  press  history 
before  the  shooting  began.  Since  then 
the  overall  U.S.  press  performance 
has  been  far  better. 

Depressed  by  sagging  profits,  flat 
circulation,  and  dreary  economic 
news,  the  press  nevertheless  rushed 
in  more  than  1 ,400  reporters  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  This  was  not  pack  journal¬ 
ism;  it  was  herd  journalism,  a  triumph 
of  logistics  over  concept.  Talk  about 
overstaffing  a  controlled  media  event. 

Publishers  initiated  towering  travel 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Fit  to  eat? 

Animal  scientist  says  cows  could  feed  on  treated  newspapers; 
new  technique  shows  more  promise  than  tests  conducted  in  the  70s 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  new  technique  to  tranform  old 
newspaper  into  feed  for  beef  cattle  is 
showing  promise,  an  Illinois  animal 
scientist  says. 

Larry  Berger  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  says 
initial  lab  tests  indicate  newsprint  can 
be  transformed  into  a  feed  that  would 
account  for  as  much  as  30%  to  40%  of 
a  cow’s  diet. 

A  large  cow,  he  says,  could  eat  as 
much  as  10  pounds  of  old  newspapers 
every  day. 


had  high  hopes  of  using  newsprint  to 
supplement  cattle  feed. 

The  problem  is  that  cattle  can 
digest  only  20%  of  raw  newsprint. 

“At  that  level,  the  animal  just  can’t 
eat  enough  to  get  the  nutrition  it 
needs,”  Berger  said. 

Worse,  cows  quickly  learn  to  avoid 
newsprint  as  the  poor  digestibility 
causes  discomfort. 

What  the  U  of  I  project  may  have 
hit  upon  is  a  technique  to  increase  the 
digestibility  of  newsprint  from  50%  to 
60%. 

Animal  scientists  there  are  soaking 


A  large  cow,  he  says,  could  eat  as  much  as  10 
pounds  of  old  newspapers  every  day. 


At  the  current  depressed  price  for 
old  newspapers,  the  treated  news¬ 
print  could  be  cheaper  than  hay,  Ber¬ 
ger  says. 

“We’re  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
research  project.  We’ve  got  a  lot  of 
unknowns  yet,  but  it  appears  we  can 
increase  the  digestibility  of  news¬ 
print,”  Berger  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  from  Champaign,  Ill. 

In  the  1970s,  some  animal  scientists 


old  newspapers  in  a  mild  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  with  a  small 
amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The 
newsprint  is  then  warmed  to  about 
200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  technique  appears  to  swell  the 
newsprint  fibers,  giving  the  microbes 
in  the  cows  more  surfaces  to  “at¬ 
tack,”  Berger  said. 

In  their  lab  tests,  the  Illinois  animal 
scientists  are  using  old  newspapers 


donated  by  the  local  daily,  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  News-Gazette. 

“We  were  particularly  attracted  to 
this  product  because  they  use  soy¬ 
bean  oil  as  [an  ink]  carrier  for  the 
printed  material,”  Berger  said. 

Small  amounts  of  the  treated  news¬ 
print  are  placed  directly  into  a  “rumi- 
niferous  core,”  essentially  a  cow  with 
a  hole  in  its  side.  The  amount  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  digestion,  is  examined 
periodically. 

Actual  feeding  of  the  beef  cattle  is 
expected  to  start  this  summer. 

So  far,  there  appears  to  be  no  con¬ 
tamination  problems,  although  old 
newsprint  can  contain  trace  levels  of 
toxic  metals  such  as  copper,  zinc,  and 
cadmium,  Berger  said.  Further  study 
is  needed,  however,  he  added. 

“Right  now  we  are  trying  to  stay 
away  from  colored  ink  as  much  as 
possible,”  Berger  said. 

Seed  money  for  the  newspaper  feed 
study  has  been  provided  by  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  Institute  of  Environmental 
Studies,  but  scientists  are  still  look¬ 
ing  for  grants  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
ject,  which  is  expected  to  take  two 
years. 

Old  newspaper  would  be  a  viable 
feed  only  for  ruminant  animals  such 
as  cattle,  but  not  for  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  poultry  or  pigs. 


GOP  letter-to-the-editor  campaign  backfiring 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  massive  Republican  National 
Committee  effort  to  plant  pro-war  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  in  newspapers 
across  the  country  appears  to  have 
backfired. 

The  campaign  has  been  attacked  in 
an  Albuquerque  Tribune  column  by  a 
self-proclaimed  Republican.  It  has 
been  called  a  “dirty  trick”  in  an 
Atlanta  Constitution  editorial. 

Worse  yet  for  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
the  letters  are  going  by  the  dozens 
into  newspaper  trash  cans  —  not  edi¬ 


torial  pages. 

Several  editors  say  the  form  letter 
campaign  was  so  clumsy  they  are 
astonished  party  professionals 
thought  it  could  succeed. 

“Frequently  we  get  letter-writing 
campaigns  like  this,  but  they’re  usu¬ 
ally  more  creative,”  said  David 
Hampton,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

If  anything,  in  fact,  the  campaign 
was  the  victim  of  its  own  success. 

So  many  letters  have  arrived  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  obvious  they  are 
form  letters. 


For  example,  as  many  as  20  identi¬ 
cal  letters  arrived  in  a  single  day  at  the 
Clarion-Ledger,  editorial  page  editor 
Hampton  said. 

“I  might  even  have  used  the  letter, 
but  two  or  three  showed  up  on  the 
same  day.  Most  even  use  the  same 
type  of  envelope,”  said  Kansas  City 
Star  letters  editor  Karen  Brown. 

The  letters  were  generated  by  a 
mailing  to  500,000  Republican  contrib¬ 
utors  of  a  form  letter  that  prints  the 
contributor’s  home  address  and  is  al¬ 
ready  addressed  to  a  local  newspaper. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Backfire 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Committee  spokesman  B.J. 
Cooper  told  the  Associated  Press  that 
contributors  and  newspapers  were 
matched  by  computer. 

The  letter,  which  came  with  its  own 
window  envelope,  criticizes  the 
media  for  giving  “so  much  attention” 
to  anti-war  protesters. 

Over  the  past  two  weeks,  that 
envelope  has  become  a  familiar  sight 
to  some  newspapers. 

“You  know,  quite  frankly,  I 
haven’t  been  reading  the  letters.  I  see 
the  window  envelope  —  and  I  just 
throw  them  away,”  said  Sylvia  Loe, 
the  secretary  who  opens  letters  for 
the  Arizona  Republic’s  editorial  page 
editor,  William  Cheshire. 

Some  letters  have  been  printed.  Jim 
Burchik,  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  said  the  letters 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  written  by 
local  residents. 


“If  I  suspected  they  were  a  form 
letter,  I  would  not  print  them,”  he 
said. 

More  typically,  the  letters  simply 
irritated  the  newspapers. 

In  a  Feb.  20  editorial  headlined, 
“GOP  Dirty  Trick  Undercuts  GOP 
president,”  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
said  the  “real  effect  [of  the  campaign] 
is  to  create  doubt  about  whether  the 
seemingly  genuine  support  for  the 
president  is  actually  only  more 
smoke-and-mirrors  by  GOP  manipu¬ 
lators.” 

Albuquerque  Tribune  columnist 
Lynn  Bartels,  who  identifies  herself 
as  a  Republican,  contacted  some  of 
the  dozen  or  so  people  who  sent  the 
form  letters  to  her  paper. 

One  World  War  II  veteran,  she 
wrote,  could  not  identify  specifically 
what  he  doesn’t  like  about  the 
Tribune  —  because  he  doesn’t  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  paper.  Another  woman 
told  Bartels  her  husband  had  forged 
her  signature  on  the  letter. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  has  not 
only  received  about  six  of  the  GOP 


committee  letters,  it  is  now  also 
receiving  postcards  from  another  let¬ 
ter-writing  campaign  apparently 
begun  by  Accuracy  in  Media. 

The  identically  phrased  postcards 
charge  Cable  News  Network  reporter 
Peter  Arnett  with  giving  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  Saddam  Hussein  just  as  he  did 
to  North  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam 
War. 

None  of  the  form  letters  or  post¬ 
cards  have  been  published.  Register 
editor  page  editor  Dennis  Ryerson 
said. 

“We  want  letters  to  be  sponta¬ 
neous  views  of  our  readers,”  he 
said. 

The  mailings  to  GOP  members 
included  a  two-page  cover  letter  from 
Sen.  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R-Wyo.), 
urging  members  to  mail  the  prepared 
letter  to  “demonstrate,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  Americans’  strong, 
unyielding  resolve”  for  the  war 
effort. 

Each  form  letter  carried  the  home 
address  of  a  contributor  and  was 
addressed  to  a  newspaper. 


Clampdown  —  then  the  good  news 

Military  delays  early  media  reports  or)  initial  ground  fighting; 
then  holds  press  briefings  to  report  U.S.  battle  successes 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  the  ground  campaign  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war  moved  into  action,  the 
United  States  government  attempted 
to  put  an  even  tighter  clamp  on  the 
release  of  information  to  the  media 
and  the  public. 

Pool  reports  from  journalists  with 
U.S.  forces  were  delayed  for  hours, 
and  in  some  cases  days.  Many  editors 
found  that  the  only  detailed  reports  of 
the  initial  ground  campaign  were 
coming  from  unilateral  reporters  and 
foreign  news  services. 

Announcing  the  start  of  the  ground 
campaign  Saturday  night,  Feb.  23, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney 
told  reporters  at  the  Pentagon  that 
press  briefings  there  and  in  Saudi 
Arabia  would  be  suspended  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  order  to  safeguard  the  allied 
forces. 

Less  than  24  hours  later,  however, 
Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  com¬ 
mander  of  U.S.  Central  Command, 
held  a  briefing  for  reporters  in  Riyadh 
to  provide  them  with  some  of  the  good 
news  about  the  operation. 

That  “follows  the  pattern,”  com¬ 
mented  Frank  Aukofer,  Milwaukee 
Journal  Washington  bureau  chief. 


who  was  a  member  of  the  original 
pool  sent  to  the  Gulf  in  August  and 
later  returned  to  the  region  for  about  a 
month. 

“Where  there  is  something  favor¬ 
able,  good  news,  they’re  willing  to 
talk.  If  it’s  bad  news,  they  don’t  want 
to  talk,”  said  Aukofer. 

A  cease  fire  was  declared  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  E&P  went  to  press. 
This  article  was  written  prior  to  the 
cease  fire. 

“We  were  very  frustrated  the  first 
night  trying  to  find  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  give  the  readers  some  account 
of  the  opening  hours  of  the  war,” 
explained  Washington  Post  foreign 
editor  David  Ignatius,  noting  that  the 
paper  turned  to  foreign  news  services. 

“The  British  and  French  both 
had  useful,  real-time  informa¬ 
tion  ....  The  Kuwait  news  agency 
had  more  information  in  the  early 
hours  than  the  American  journalists’ 
group,”  Ignatius  said. 

Most  troubling,  however,  were  the 
delays  in  information  available  from 
the  pools.  For  example,  the  first 
report  from  the  Post’s  Edward  Cody 


in  Kuwait  with  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  did  not  arrive  until  late  Monday 
afternoon,  Ignatius  said. 

As  their  frustration  with  limited 
access  grew,  many  reporters  were 
venturing  out  on  their  own,  or  unilat¬ 
erally,  rather  than  in  pools. 

However,  the  government  warned 
in  a  statement  released  in  Riyadh  that 
unilateral  reporters  “traveling  into  a 
battlefield  could  be  mistaken  as  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  those  troops 
and  be  brought  under  fire”  and 
warned  of  the  danger  of  minefields. 

The  warnings,  however,  did  not 
deter  unilateral  reporting,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  only  source  of 
readily  available  on-the-scene 
reporting  during  the  opening  hours  of 
the  campaign. 

For  example,  photographers  from 
Agence  France-Presse,  denied  access 
to  the  U.S.  military  pools,  were 
among  the  first  into  Kuwait  City, 
according  to  Maria  Mann,  AFP  photo 
director/Americas . 

Equipped  with  their  own  generator 
and  water  supply,  AFP  unilateral 
photographers  went  into  the  city  with 
French  forces,  contacts  they  had 
made  personally,  and  were  operating 
out  of  the  back  of  a  jeep.  AFP  had 
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three  satellite  uplinks  set  up  in  the 
region. 

Mann  explained  that  the  photogra¬ 
phers  had  been  sitting  at  the  border 
for  about  a  week  with  little  to  do  but 
wait  for  action  to  begin.  Their  “per¬ 
severance,  courage  and  ingenuity 
really  paid  off,”  she  noted. 

Another  journalist  crossing  the  bor¬ 
der  into  Kuwait  was  overwhelmed  as 
a  company  of  Iraqi  soldiers  surren¬ 
dered  to  her  and  two  other  journalists. 

“It  was  an  overwhelming  moment  I 
shall  never  forget  —  a  truly  amazing 
experience.  At  first  it  seemed  like  a 
mirage  out  of  the  desert,”  wrote  Eliz¬ 
abeth  O.  Colton,  executive  editor  of 
the  weekly  Loudoun  (Va.)  Times- 
Mirror,  part  of  the  Arundel  Newspa¬ 
pers  group. 

Colton,  a  former  ABC  News  and 
Newsweek  magazine  reporter,  wrote 
that  she  and  the  Spanish  photogra¬ 
pher  and  Italian  cameraman  she  was 
traveling  with  saw  the  11  soldiers 
coming  toward  them  carrying  white 
flags.  When  the  soldiers  saw  the  jour¬ 
nalists,  she  reported,  they  began 
waving  their  arms  and  rushing  toward 
them. 

“They  hugged  the  men  and  shook 
my  hand,”  she  related. 

A  veteran  Middle  East  correspon¬ 
dent,  Colton,  who  is  fluent  in  Arabic, 
gave  the  soldiers  directions  to  where 
they  could  turn  themselves  in. 

Publisher  Arthur  Arundel  said 
when  he  spoke  to  Colton  Tuesday 
night,  he  asked  her  why  she  had  not 
taken  the  soldiers  into  captivity  her¬ 
self. 

After  a  pause,  he  said  she  replied, 
“Capturing  enemy  soldiers  is  not  in 
my  job  description.” 

Back  in  the  U.S.,  meanwhile, 
media  groups  continued  to  press  the 
case  for  opening  coverage  of  the  war, 
as  a  federal  judge  in  New  York 
ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
explain  its  intentions  regarding  the 
press  pools. 

Acting  in  two  cases  brought  before 
the  court  —  one  filed  by  The  Nation 
magazine  and  others  and  another  filed 
by  Agence  France-Presse  {E&P,  Jan. 
19,  P.  7;  Feb.  9,  P.  9)  —  U.S.  District 
Judge  Leonard  B.  Sand  ordered  the 
DoD  to  respond  to  two  questions  by 
noon,  Thursday,  Feb.  28. 

The  questions  were:  “Now  th?.t 
Operation  Desert  Storm  has  entered  a 
new  operational  stage,  is  there  any 
intent  to  revise  or  lift  the  regulations 
on  media  coverage  previously  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  court?  If  so,  when,  and 
in  what  respect?” 

And:  “If  the  answer  to  question 
one  is  ‘no,’  when  (in  terms  of  a  date  or 
operational  stage),  if  ever,  is  it 
intended  that  said  regulations  wilt  be 
revised  or  lifted?” 


Judge  Sand  noted  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  intended  simply  to  clarify 
issues  scheduled  to  be  heard  before 
the  court  March  7. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  federal 
judge  denied  a  bid  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  others  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  that 
would  prevent  the  military  from  clos¬ 
ing  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware 
to  the  media  and  the  public. 

The  ACLU  filed  the  lawsuit  Feb.  22 
on  behalf  of  JB  Pictures  Inc. ,  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Families  Support  Network,  the 
Center  for  Investigative  Reporting 
Inc.,  Veterans  for  Peace,  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  and 
journalists  Marc  Asnin,  Nat  Hentoff, 
Vicki  Kemper,  Viveca  Novak,  Mark 
Peterson,  Eli  Reed,  Steve  Rubin  and 
Alex  Webb. 

The  suit  charged  that  the  military’s 
closure  of  the  base  not  only  ran 
counter  to  practices  of  the  past  18 
years,  but  also  that  it  violated  the 
First  Amendment  and  was  done  “to 
control  and  limit  media  coverage  of 
the  effects  of  war:  specifically,  to 
limit  the  emotional  impact  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
being  killed,  especially  if  large  num¬ 
bers  should  die  in  a  ground  war.” 

The  ACLU  requested  the  TRO 
Monday,  Feb.  25,  in  response  to  the 
start  of  the  ground  campaign  over  the 
weekend.  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Royce  C.  Lamberth  denied  the  re¬ 
quest,  which  was  appealed  the  next 
day. 

A  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
was  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
March. 

AP  offers 
tax  tip 

audiotex  service 

The  Associated  Press  has 
announced  it  is  offering  a  new  900- 
number  audiotex  service  to  member 
newspapers  who  want  to  provide  tax 
tips  to  their  readers  in  advance  of  the 
tax  filing  deadline. 

The  Tax  Tip  Hotline  provides 
answers  to  30  federal  income  tax 
return  questions  at  a  cost  of  850  pen 
minute. 

New  department 
at  USA  Today 

USA  Today  has,  announced  it  has 
formed  a  Sports  and  Events  Market¬ 
ing  Department  to  develop  sponsor¬ 
ship  sales  and  promotions  for  both  the 
daily  paper  and  USA  Today  Baseball 
Weekly,  which  will  be  launched  April 
5. 


Daiiy  News, 
unions  to 
resume  talks 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  talks  were 
scheduled  to  resume  between  New 
York  Daily  News  management  and 
nine  striking  unions. 

The  last-ditch  negotiations,  under 
private  mediator  William  Usery, 
sought  agreements  to  avert  plans  to 
close  the  71-year-old  tabloid  by 
March  22. 

Daily  News  management  said  it  will 
decide  the  paper’s  future  on  March  4. 


Tribune  Co. 
financial  report 

Tribune  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  reported  that  preliminary 
fourth-quarter  1990  operating  profits 
declined  99%  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  results  reflect  heavy  losses  at 
its  strikebound  Daily  News  but  do  not 
include  a  likely  special  charge  against 
earnings  when  the  strike  is  resolved. 
When  it  announced  plans  in  January 
to  close  or  sell  the  paper,  absent  union 
agreements  assuring  its  profitability. 
Tribune  Co.  said  Daily  News  losses 
would  cause  the  corporation  a  net  loss 
for  the  quarter,  even  before  special 
charges.  Final  1990  results  were 
expected  in  March. 

The  preliminary  report  showed 
quarterly  operating  profits  of  $1.2 
million,  compared  with  $1 18.7  million 
a  year  earlier.  Operating  revenues  fell 
21%  to  $525  million.  All  divisions 
showed  declining  operating  revenues 
and  profits. 

The  report  showed  the  Daily  News’ 
fourth-quarter  1989  operating  profit 
of  $5.4  million  turned  to  a  $69.2  mil¬ 
lion  loss  a  year  later.  The  strike  by 
nine  unions  began  Oct.  25. 

Quarterly  results  brought  prelimi¬ 
nary  1990  operating  profits  45% 
lower,  to  $237.9  million  as  operating 
revenues  declined  4%  to  $2.3  billion. 

Newspaper  operating  profits 
declined  45%  to  $164.1  million  as 
revenues  fell  7%  in  1990.  At  papers 
excluding  the  Daily  News,  revenues 
slipped  1%,  operating  profit  7%. 

At  the  Daily  News,  revenues 
dropped  24%  for  the  year.  Operating 
losses  increased  from  $2.1  million  in 
1989  to  $114.2  in  1990,  according  to 
the  preliminary  results. 

Broadcasting  and  entertainment 
were  the  only  segments  reporting 
gains  in  annual  revenue  and  operating 
profit. 
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War  information  hearings 

Journalists,  congressmen,  military  officers 
discuss  coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  various  sides  in  another  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  conflict  —  media  coverage 
of  the  war  —  recently  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  their  sides  of  the 
argument  during  U.S.  Senate  hear¬ 
ings. 

The  hearings  were  held  a  few  days 
before  ground  fighting  broke  out  as 
Allied  troops  moved  to  remove  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait. 

The  continuing  controversy 
involves  the  tension  between  two  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  democracy  —  the  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  the  public  to  know 
what  the  government  is  doing,  and  the 
government’s  ability  to  defend  itself 
at  home  and  abroad  —  commented 
Sen.  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio). 

Sen.  William  V.  Roth  Jr.  (R-Del.) 
expressed  his  concern  that  accuracy 
might  be  jeopardized  in  the  rush  to  get 
information  on  the  air  first  and  that 


defense  for  public  affairs. 

“The  main  concern  of  the  military 
is  that  information  not  be  published 
which  would  jeopardize  a  military 
operation  or  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
troops  who  must  carry  it  out,”  Wil¬ 
liams  explained,  noting  that  the 
ground  rules  for  reporting  from  the 
Gulf  “are  not  intended  to  prevent 
journalists  from  reporting  on  inci¬ 
dents  that  might  embarrass  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  make  military  operations  look 
sanitized  and  tight.” 

When  he  spoke  before  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
Feb.  20,  Williams  said  there  were 
over  1 ,400  reporters,  editors,  produc¬ 
ers,  photographers  and  technicians 
from  the  U.S.  and  international  press 
registered  at  the  joint  information 
bureaus  in  Dhahran  and  Riyadh. 

Among  those,  a  total  of  192  report¬ 
ers  were  scheduled  to  be  out  with 
combat  forces. 


“This  Nintendo  war  atmosphere  is  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  families  and  friends  of  those  who  have  to  serve 
and  suffer,”  McMasters  said. 


reporters  are  being  used  as  propa¬ 
ganda  vehicles  for  Saddam  Hussein. 

“I  believe  that  the  Pentagon  is 
doing  an  honest  and  honorable  and 
effective  job  of  making  sure  that  the 
American  people  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  about  the  conduct  and  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  war,”  said  Sen.  Herb  Koh! 
(D-Wis.)  “In  fact,  I  can  personally 
assure  you  that  the  American  people 
are  getting  more  information  through 
the  press  than  members  of  Congress 
do  in  classified  security  briefings.” 

Sen.  Joseph  Lieberman  (D-Conn.) 
said  he  believes  “that  restrictions  on 
news  coverage  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
troops  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
odds  of  military  success  ....  The 
rights  of  the  press  to  be  free  do  not 
transcend  the  rights  of  our  soldiers  to 
survive.” 

One  man  who  has  been  near,  if  not 
at,  the  center  of  some  of  the  tension 
between  the  military  and  the  media  is 
Pete  Williams,  assistant  secretary  of 


Former  CBS  News  anchorman  and 
managing  editor  Walter  Cronkite, 
however,  found  fault  with  the  press 
situation. 

Citing  an  “arrogance  foreign  to  the 
democratic  system,”  Cronkite  said 
that  “The  U.S.  military  in  Saudi 
Arabia  is  trampling  on  the  American 
people’s  right  to  know.  It  is  doing  a 
disservice  not  only  to  the  home  front 
but  also  to  history  and  it’s  own  best 
interests  .... 

“The  military  is  acting  on  a  gener¬ 
ally  discredited  Pentagon  myth  that 
the  Vietnam  War  was  lost  because  of 
uncensored  press  coverage,  particu¬ 
larly  television’s  bloody  battle  scenes 
piped  directly  into  American  homes,” 
he  said,  suggesting  that  the  military 
adopt  press  practices  similar  to  those 
used  during  World  War  II. 

Cronkite,  whose  testimony  also 
appeared  as  an  article  in  Newsweek 
magazine,  said  he  believes  a  “rational 
censorship  system”  has  its  place  dur¬ 
ing  wartime  but,  he  added,  “The 
press  should  be  free  to  go  where  it 


wants,  when  it  wants,  to  see,  hear  and 
photograph  what  it  believes  is  in  the 
public  interest.” 

In  addition,  Cronkite  noted  the 
press  briefings  were  “ridiculously 
inadequate”  and  suggested  that  they 
not  be  covered  live  and  be  subjected 
to  similar  censorship  as  field  reports. 

“The  reporters  would  get  a  much 
more  candid  appraisal  of  the  fighting. 
The  tv  coverage  would  be  delayed, 
but  of  what  serious  consequence  is 
that?”  he  asked,  later  pointing  out 
that  military  briefers  are  restricted  by 
the  very  nature  of  live  coverage 
because  it  means  they  are  briefing  the 
enemy  watching  it  on  television  as 
well. 

Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  Newsday 
and  New  York  Newsday  columnist 
who  has  joined  in  a  lawsuit  against 
military  press  policy  in  the  Gulf  (E&P, 
Jan.  19,  P.  7),  maintained  that  “the 
caging  of  the  press  in  the  Gulf  has 
nothing  to  do  with  military  security,  it 
is  an  act  of  political  security  done  out 
of  fear  that  a  free  flow  of  information 
about  the  war  could  change  public 
opinion.” 

Schanberg,  author  of  The  Killing 
Fields,  covered  the  conflicts  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  said  he 
understands  “this  fear,  because  war 
is  not  the  neat  and  tidy  deodorized 
thing  we  are  getting  on  television  from 
the  briefing  room.  War  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  be  just,  but  it  is  always 
terrible,  chaotic,  cruel  and  bloody.” 

In  Vietnam,  Schanberg  said,  “the 
quite  simple  press  system  consisted 
of  freedom  of  movement  and  volun¬ 
tary  compliance  with  security  rules  — 
and  it  worked.  The  rules  were  not 
broken.  And  if  it  worked,  if  it  wasn’t 
broken,  why  has  the  government  set 
about  now  to  fix  it?” 

Paul  McMasters,  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  National  Freedom 
of  Information  chairman  and  deputy  ] 
editorial  director  at  USA  Today, 
pointed  out  that  “censorship  is  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  the  unprece¬ 
dented  restrictions  on  the  press  by  the 
Pentagon  in  this  war.” 

McMasters  called  for  relaxing 
security  reviews  of  reports  from  the 
field  and  more  press  pools  as  well  as 
“more  freedom  to  gather  news  for 
those  who  cannot  get  into  the  pools,” 
which  he  described  as  “a  mess.” 
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“This  Nintendo  war  atmosphere  is 
a  cruel  hoax  on  the  families  and 
friends  of  those  who  have  to  serve  and 
suffer,”  McMasters  said. 

“I’m  speaking  of  such  things  as  the 
Pentagon  canceling  ceremonies  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  for  soldiers 
who  have  fallen  in  battle  ....  Of 
instilling  in  troops  such  fear  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  reporters  that  they  have  held 
journalists  at  gunpoint,  thumped  a 
photographer  with  the  butt  of  a  rifle, 
and  detained  and  interrogated  jour¬ 
nalists  for  hours,”  he  said. 

Frank  Aukofer,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Malcolm  W.  Browne,  science 
writer  and  veteran  combat  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Cragg  Hines,  Houston  Chronicle 
Washington  bureau  chief,  all  recently 
returned  from  the  Gulf.  All  testified  at 
the  Senate  hearing  about  the  frustra¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  in  trying  to 
report  on  the  war. 

Aukofer,  a  member  of  the  original 
Department  of  Defense  national 
media  pool  of  17  journalists  first  sent 
to  the  Gulf  early  last  August,  repeated 
his  assertion  that  the  pool  setup  is 
unworkable  {E&P,  Feb.  9,  P.  9). 

“The  restrictions  have  not  been  the 
problem,  although  there  have  been 
arguments  over  them,”  he  explained. 
“The  problem  is  with  access,  and  the 
perversion  of  the  pool  concept.  Part 
of  the  fault  lies  with  the  major  news 
organizations,”  he  pointed  out, 
charging  them  with  caring  “more 
about  protecting  themselves  than 
they  did  about  freedom  of  the 
press  .... 

“Instead  of  battling  for  access  for 
all  in  the  name  of  press  freedom,  they 
eagerly  traded  their  journalistic  prin¬ 
ciples  for  a  few  crumbs  for  them¬ 
selves  and  starvation  for  many  of  the 
colleagues,”  Aukofer  charged. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
pools  were  designed  as  temporary 
measures  to  give  the  press  access  in 
the  early  stages  of  an  operation. 

“The  stated  intention  was  always 
to  open  up  coverage  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  Aukofer  explained.  “Never 
was  there  any  thought  of  what  we 
have  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  — 
a  permanent  pool  arrangement.” 

Browne,  a  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  since  1968,  has  covered 
numerous  other  conflicts,  including 
the  Korean  War,  the  Indochina  War 
and  Vietnam,  but  he  noted  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  current  rules  “have 
made  the  Gulf  war  more  difficult  to 
cover  than  any  in  my  experience, 
except  for  the  1971  conflict  between 
India  and  Pakistan  .  .  .  .  ” 

Hines  of  the  Chronicle  charged,  “It 
is  only  the  lightest  form  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  military 


is  also  at  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with 
the  news  media. 

“The  primary  reason  for  this 
unnecessary  battle  is  the  restrictions 
on  coverage  that  have  been  imposed 
from  what  it  is  easy  to  determine  are 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Defense 
Department,”  he  said.  “It  is  not  a 
chance  setup  determined  by  function¬ 
aries  in  the  field.  It  is  a  plan  laid  out  in 
conscious  detail  by  the  office  of  the 
assistant  secretary  for  public  affairs  in 
consultation,  one  assumes,  with  the 
secretary’s  office  .... 

“Covering  a  war  by  pools  must  be 
something  like  phone  sex,  judging  by 
the  middle-of-the-night  television 
ads.  It  sounds  safe  and  easy  and,  with 


enough  imagination,  could  get  the  job 
done,  but  you  instinctively  know 
there  is  a  better  way,”  Hines  com¬ 
mented. 

He  said  that  adding  more  pools, 
“and  thereby  cutting  down  on  the 
potential  number  of  journalist-com- 
plainers,  will  not  dispose  of  the  con¬ 
ceptual  problems.” 

A  fourth  panel  of  experienced  mili¬ 
tary-media  people  was  abbreviated 
due  to  lack  of  time,  but  those  who 
spoke  also  submitted  written  testi¬ 
mony. 

Major  General  Winant  Sidle,  U.S. 
Army  (Ret.),  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Investigation  of 
U.S.  News  Policy  During  the  Inva¬ 
sion  of  Grenada,  which  met  in  1984  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  about  how  it  should  handle  the 
press  during  future  operations.  One 
recommendation  was  the  formation 
of  the  pool  system. 

The  some  1  ,(X)0  journalists  on  the 
scene  make  full  coverage  impossible, 
he  noted. 

“The  fact  is  that  security,  safety 
and  operational  considerations  pre¬ 
clude  absolutely  providing  the  press 
full  coverage,”  Sidle  testified. 
“Things  would  really  get  messed  up  if 
1,000  reporters  were  permitted  to 
roam  all  over  the  area,  either  now  or 
in  combat.” 

Sidle  said  the  “current  use  of  pools 
is  a  good  idea  which  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  start  of  ground  combat 
and  beyond,  until  a  sound  figure  is 
reached  as  to  how  many  reporters 
want  to  and  need  to  go  into  the  field. 
At  that  point,  CENTCOM  could  con¬ 
sider  dropping  the  pools,  although 


transportation  probably  will  still  have 
to  be  pooled” 

Colonel  Harry  G.  Summers  Jr., 
U.S.  Army  (Ret.),  is  a  veteran  combat 
officer  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund’s  Task 
Force  on  the  Military  and  the  Media. 

“My  colleagues  in  the  media  have 
in  the  main  been  as  patriotic  and  as 
trustworthy  as  those  in  the  military,” 
he  stated.  “In  both  spheres,  however, 
there  are  those  who  did  not  live  up 
to  the  standards  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fession  ....  Just  as  the  Army  should 
not  be  judged  by  the  aberration  of  the 
My  Lai  massacre’s  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liam  Calley,  so  the  media  should  not 
be  judged  by  the  aberrations  of  those 


who  violate  the  rules  of  journalistic 
integrity.” 

Summers  said,  “Reporters  ought  to 
have  total  freedom  to  see  all  that  we 
are  doing,  realizing  that  transmission 
might  have  to  be  delayed  for  security 
reasons.” 

Barry  Zorthian,  chief  public  affairs 
officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Vietnam  from  1964-68,  testified  that 
he  does  not  think  the  same  system  for 
the  press  used  by  the  U.S.  military  in 
Vietnam  should  be  applied  in  the 
Gulf. 

The  military  and  the  media  each 
need  to  recognize  and  understand  the 
needs  of  the  other,  Zorthian 
explained. 

“In  the  Gulf  today,  I  believe  that 
the  military  is  performing  its  part  of 
the  task  very  well,  that  is,  providing 
an  official  accounting  of  operations 
with  skill  and  credibility  —  briefings 
which,  incidentally,  for  the  first  time 
are  being  transmitted  live  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  without  the  often  criticized 
intervention  of  the  media;  the  media 
[are]  not  performing  nearly  as  well  in 
[their]  task  of  providing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  accounting,  not  because  [they] 
cannot  but  because  [they  are]  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  by  the  military,” 
Zorthian  said. 

“The  answer  does  not  lie  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  same  system  that  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  Vietnam,”  he  continued. 
“The  Gulf  is  obviously  a  different 
situation  and  requires  different  proce¬ 
dures.” 

He  called  for  a  return  to  the  guide¬ 
lines  proposed  by  the  Sidle  Commis¬ 
sion  report  “in  both  letter  and  spirit.” 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


“But,  as  a  matter  of  policy,”  Hoffman  explained,  “it 
was  always  our  intention  to  move  from  pool  coverage 
[to]  open  coverage  of  a  military  operation  as  soon  as 
possible  and  where  possible.” 
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Soft  year  comes  to  a  close 


With  few  exceptions,  pubiic  newspaper  companies’  fourth-quarter 
1990  profit  deciines  were  in  iine  with  those  of  the  entire  year 


Compiled  by  George  Garneau 

For  most  public  newspaper  companies,  fourth-quarter 
1990  provided  a  low  end  to  one  of  the  worst  years  in 
several  decades. 

Even  compared  with  a  weak  1989,  fourth-quarter  1990 
profits  were  disappointing. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  average  of  13  newspaper  and 
media  companies  showed  average  net  profits  down  27% 
for  the  quarter,  compared  with  9%  for  U.S.  public  compa¬ 
nies  in  general. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  profits  fell  41%.  Quarterly  net  income 
fell  68%  at  Cowles  Media  and  54%  at  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions.  Times  Mirror’s  net  profit  skidded  38%,  and  Knight- 
Ridder’s  dropped  32%.  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  net 
profits  18%  lower,  and  Capital  Cities/ABC  reported  net 
profits  off  13%. 

Among  the  gainers:  A.H.  Belo  reported  quarterly  net 
earnings  rose  54%  and  Multimedia  reported  earnings  10% 
higher. 

The  results  brought  1990  net  profits  for  most  newspaper 
companies  down  sharply  as  the  recession  seemed  to 
have  spread  across  the  entire  nation  by  late  last  year. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  estimated  that  ad 
expenditures  last  year  rose  2%  to  3%. 

The  outlook  for  1991  starts  weak.  Analyst  John  S.  Riedy 
of  Smith  Barney  in  New  York  in  January  called  the  short¬ 
term  earnings  outlook  for  newspaper  companies  “dis¬ 
mal,”  with  first-  and  second-quarter  earnings  expected  to 
be  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Nevertheless,  newspaper  stocks  have  been  on  the  rise 
since  last  November  on  the  theory  that,  in  an  economic 
turnaround,  newspapers  historically  rebound  faster  and 
stronger  than  the  economy. 

Here  is  what  public  newspaper  companies  reported: 

Afniiated  Publications 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  reported  fourth-quarter  1990  net  profit  fell  54%  on 
lower  revenue. 

Quarterly  net  earnings  declined  to  $6.3  million,  or  90  a 
share,  from  $13.5  million,  or  190  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 
Net  earnings  almost  mirrored  income  from  continuing 
operations. 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  fell  5.8%  to  $139.8  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  slid  12%  to  $105.5  million  and 
newspaper  operating  income  plunged  5 1  %  to  $  1 2 . 1  million 
for  the  quarter,  compared  with  the  period  a  year  earlier. 

In  specialty  publishing,  including  BPI  Communications 
Inc.,  revenue  increased  and  operating  income  decreased. 

Overall  ad  revenue  for  the  period  fell  11%,  while  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  rose  slightly. 

Earnings  were  “significantly  impacted”  by  lower  ad 
volume  at  the  Globe  “due  to  the  weak  economy,”  the 
company  said. 

The  results  raised  1990  net  income  48%,  to  $24.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  350  a  share,  from  $16.4  million,  or  230  a  share,  a 
year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  1990  declined  slightly  to  $536  million. 

Newspaper  revenue  for  the  year  fell  5%  as  operating 
income  dropped  34%. 


A.H.  Belo 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  reported  fourth-quarter  1990  earnings  jumped  54%, 
to  $12.8  million,  or  670  a  share,  from  $8.3  million,  or  410  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  rose  2.6%  to  $118.2  million. 
Quarterly  earnings  included  a  100-a-share  increase  from 
a  tax  ruling  in  December.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling,  stemming  from  an  examination  of  tax  returns  from 
1984  through  1988,  allowed  the  reversal  of  accruals  tied  to 
proposed  IRS  audit  adjustments.  Other  tax  issues  were 
expected  to  be  resolved  after  1992. 

The  Belo  board  raised  quarterly  dividends  per  share  to 
130,  from  1 10  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  earnings  for  the  quarter  slipped  slightly  due  to 
slowing  revenue  growth  and  higher  costs,  the  company 
said. 

Quarterly  publishing  revenues,  mainly  from  the  News, 
fell  slightly  to  $64.5  million.  Gains  in  retail  categories  were 
more  than  offset  by  declines  in  classified  advertising. 

Broadcast  revenues  rose  7.1%  for  the  quarter  to  $53.7 
million,  mainly  from  political  ads. 

Fourth-quarter  results  pushed  1990  net  earnings  26.5% 
higher,  to  $29.6  million,  or  $1.55  a  share,  compared  with 
$23.4  million,  or  $1.16  a  share,  in  1989. 

Belo  chairman  and  chief  executive  Robert  W.  Decherd, 
noting  a  “leveling”  of  business  in  a  slowing  national 
economy,  said  that  Belo  had  lowered  its  1991  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Capital  Cities/ ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  said  fourth-quarter  1990  net 
income  fell  13%  on  3%  higher  revenues. 

Fourth-quarter  1990  net  income  fell  to  $157.5  million, 
compared  with  $182  million  a  year  earlier. 

Per-share  income  for  the  quarter  slipped  10%,  to  $9.34, 
from  $10.33.  About  1  million  fewer  shares  were  outstand¬ 
ing  due  to  stock  repurchases. 

Operating  profits  for  the  quarter  dropped  12%  to  $297.3 
million.  In  publishing,  operating  profits  dropped  9%,  as 
broadcasting  posted  sharp  declines  from  soft  advertising 
and  higher  network  programming  costs. 

Quarterly  publishing  revenue  was  flat,  with  broadcast¬ 
ing  up  slightly. 

The  company  reported  that  1990  net  income,  compared 
with  1989,  fell  1.6%  to  $477.8  million,  and  per-share  earn¬ 
ings  rose  2%,  to  $27.71. 

Operating  income  for  the  year  was  flat  at  $923  million, 
with  gains  at  daily  newspapers  partially  offset  by  declines 
at  specialized  publications. 

Net  revenue  for  the  year  rose  9%  to  $5.4  billion. 

Cap  Cities/ABC  expected  “significant  impact”  in  first- 
quarter  1991  from  higher  costs  of  covering  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  and  lower  revenue  from  television  commercials. 
Cowles  Media 

Cowles  Media  Co.  reported  net  income  plunged  68%  on 
lower  revenue  during  the  quarter  ended  Dec.  29. 

Minneapolis-based  Cowles  reported  net  earnings  of 
$821 ,000,  or  350  a  share,  for  the  period,  the  third  quarter  of 
its  fiscal  year,  compared  with  $2.5  million,  or  970  a  share,  a 
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year  earlier,  when  a  $2.3  million  charge  was  included. 

Operating  revenue  fell  5%  to  $80  million  during  the 
quarter,  and  operating  income  fell  63%  to  $2.8  million, 
compared  with  the  period  a  year  earlier. 

Cowles  reported  quarterly  revenues  from  continuing 
operations  of  $80  million,  up  1%,  with  magazines  more 
than  offsetting  lower  newspaper  revenues. 

The  company  attributed  the  profit  decline  on  a  $5.8 
million  charge  for  staff  reductions  at  its  flagship  Star 
Tribune  and  a  $1.1  million  charge  for  reducing  health 
insurance  costs. 

Despite  lower  earnings,  Cowles’  board  raised  the  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  to  700  a  share,  from  670  last  year. 

Quarterly  results  lowered  nine-month  net  earnings  by 
16%,  to  $8.2  million,  or  $3.61  a  share,  compared  with  $9.8 
million,  or  $3.88  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Nine-month  revenues  from  continuing  operations 
remained  flat  at  $235  million,  as  income  from  continuing 
operations  fell  29%. 

President  and  chief  executive  officer  David  Cox 
expected  that,  added  to  third-quarter  charges  aimed  at 
cutting  costs,  one-time  charges  in  the  current  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  would  improve  long-term  profitability. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  reported  that  fourth-quarter  net 
profits  had  declined  41%,  pushing  1990  net  income  66% 
below  1989’s. 

Dow  Jones  reported  quarterly  net  income  of  $23.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  230  a  share,  compared  with  $39.8  million,  or  390  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenue  was  flat  compared  with  the  quarter  a  year 
earlier.  Fourth-quarter  revenue  decreased  in  publishing 
and  increased  in  information  services. 

Quarterly  operating  income  fell  33.8%  to  $54.5  million. 
Operating  income  at  business  publications,  including  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  fell  42.5%  for  the  quarter,  32.9%  in 
information  services,  and  26.5%  at  Ottaway  community 
newspapers. 

Ad  linage  at  the  Journal  slipped  10.8%  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  9.7%  for  the  year,  compared  with  year-earlier 
figures. 

The  quarter  left  year-end  figures  way  down,  despite  a 
revenue  increase  of  1.9%,  to  $1.7  billion. 

Net  income  for  1990  fell  to  $106.9  million,  or  $1.06  a 
share,  compared  with  $152  million,  or  $3. 15  a  share,  a  year 
earlier. 

Operating  income  in  1990  fell  31.7%  to  $229.2  million. 
Operating  income  fell  16.3%  in  business  publications, 
21.4%  in  community  newspapers,  and  39.7%  in  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

Revenue  for  the  year  fell  slightly  in  business  and  com¬ 
munity  publishing  and  rose  5.8%  in  information  services. 

The  company  said  1990  results  reflected  “the  continued 
recession  in  the  financial  services  industry  and  a  broader 
slowdown  of  the  U.S.  economy,”  plus  costs  of  developing 
an  electronic  trading  service  for  its  Telerate  subsidiary. 

Non-U. S.  revenues  made  up  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
company’s  sales. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter  1990  profits 
declined  8%,  bringing  the  first  annual  earnings  decline  in 
its  history  as  a  public  company. 

Despite  cost  reductions  in  major  categories,  Gannett 
reported  fourth-quarter  net  income  slipped  to  $117.3  mil¬ 
lion,  or  740  a  share,  from  $127.4  million,  or  790  a  share,  a 
year  before. 

The  quarter  brought  1990  net  income  to  $377  million,  or 
$2.36  a  share,  from  $397.5  million,  or  $2.47  a  share,  in 
1989,  when  income  was  5%  higher. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue  fell  9%  during  the  quarter  as 


circulation  revenue  slipped  2%.  Run-of-press  ad  volume 
dropped  14%  for  the  quarter,  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 
Gannett’s  only  segment  reporting  quarterly  revenue  gains 
was  outdoor  advertising. 

Calling  1990  Gannett’s  “most  challenging  year  as  a 
public  company,”  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
John  Curley  said  tight  credit,  faltering  retail  sales  and 
weak  consumer  confidence  had  “stalled  advertising 
demand.”  Newspapers  were  hurt  by  restructuring  in  the 
retail  industry  and  broadcasters  suffered  from  increasing 
competition. 

USA  Today's  ad  pages  declined  by  12%  in  the  fourth 
quarter  and  9%  for  the  year. 

Revenues  for  1990  declined  slightly  as  newspaper  ad 
revenue  declined  5%  to  $1.9  billion  and  circulation 
revenue  rose  slightly. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter  1990  net 
income  fell  32%  to  $42  million,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier. 

Net  income  from  continuing  operations  skidded  23.7% 
in  the  three-month  period  ended  Dec.  31. 

The  results  dropped  1990  net  income  39.7%,  to  $149 
million,  compared  with  $247  million  a  year  earlier,  which 
included  a  gain  from  the  sale  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star 
News.  Net  income  from  continuing  operations  fell  17%  on 
the  year,  to  $149  million.  Excluding  the  gain,  1990  net 
income  was  flat. 

Fourth-quarter,  per-share  net  income  fell  to  850,  from 
$1.18  a  year  before.  Quarterly  operating  income  declined 
23%  to  $79.7  million. 

Operating  revenue  at  newspapers  declined  5%  for  the 
quarter,  as  advertising  revenue  declined  in  all  categories 
and  circulation  revenue  grew  slightly.  Quarterly  operating 
profit  from  newspapers  dropped  25%  to  $81.9  million. 

Quarterly  revenue  from  business  information  services 
rose  13%,  bringing  the  segment’s  annual  operating  profits 
up  42.5%  on  the  year. 

Fourth-quarter  results  left  1990  net  earnings  at  $2.94  a 
share,  compared  with  $4.71  from  1989.  Per-share  income 
from  continuing  operations  slid  to  $2.94  for  the  year,  from 
$3.43  in  1989.  Revenue  for  the  year  increased  1%. 

Operating  profits  at  newspapers  declined  6%,  to  $323.8 
million,  for  the  year,  on  revenue  flat  at  $1.9  billion. 

Senior  vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer  Robert 
Singleton  said  newspaper  ad  revenue  fell  way  below 
expectations  for  the  year,  with  retail  weak  all  along  and 
classified  declining  in  the  second  half  of  1990. 

He  said  labor  buyouts  at  newspapers  reduced  year-end 
results  $7.6  million,  mainly  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

He  planned  to  hold  cost  increases  this  year  to  the  rate  of 
expected  “modest”  revenue  growth  at  newspapers. 

The  company  nevertheless  raised  its  quarterly  dividend 
to  350,  from  330  last  year. 

Lee  Enterprises 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  reported  net  income  increased 
2.5%  for  the  period  ended  Dec.  31. 

The  Davenport,  Iowa-based  company  reported  net 
income  of  $11.6  million,  or  500  a  share,  compared  with 
$11.3  million,  or  460  a  share  a  year  earlier. 

Quarterly  operating  income  rose  28%,  to  $23.6  million, 
compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

Revenue  rose  30%,  to  $95  million,  for  the  three-month 
period,  the  first  quarter  in  Lee’s  fiscal  year,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.  Not  counting  revenue  from  new 
acquisitions,  revenue  increased  2.6%. 

Also  not  counting  revenue  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal,  revenue  from  19  Lee  newspa- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Mainstream  papers’  ‘worst  nightmare’ 

Alternative  editor  says  publishers  who  put  out  safe  but  dull  products 
risk  losing  readers  and  advertisers  to  ‘his  kind’  of  Journalism 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  alternative  newspaper  editor 
recently  warned  mainstream  publish¬ 
ers  that  by  clinging  to  “safe  but  dull” 
papers  they  risk  losing  readers  and 
advertisers  to  his  kind  of  journalism. 

In  fact,  he  asserted,  alternative 
papers,  by  not  playing  it  “safe,” 
already  are  taking  business  away 
from  traditional  dailies. 

George  Thurlow,  editor  of  the 
Chico  (Calif.)  News  &  Review, 
offered  this  view  at  a  panel  on 
improving  newspapers  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  recent  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Monterey. 

Squaring  off  against  fellow  panel¬ 
ists  representing  the  New  York  Times 


audience,”  he  declared. 

The  strategy  has  paid  off  in  the  last 
two  years  by  increased  circulation 
and  market  share,  the  panelist  added. 

Sounding  like  a  chamber-of-com- 
merce  booster,  Thurlow  described 
the  alternative  press  as  “new  prod¬ 
uct-oriented  and  change-driven.  We 
are  raised  on  competition.  It’s  part  of 
our  culture.  Most  dailies,  until  very 
recently,  have  lost  that  culture.” 

He  urged  dailies  to  “hire  competi¬ 
tors  rather  than  monopolists.” 

The  panelist  also  chided  the  dailies 
for  playing  it  safe  on  the  editorial  side. 

“We  can’t  afford  to  play  it  safe,” 
he  said.  “We  hire  the  unsafe,  the  out¬ 
rageous,  the  cast-offs  —  we’re  push¬ 
ing  the  edge.  Too  many  publishers 


“Remember,  I’m  your  enemy  —  your  worst 
nightmare.  I’m  coming  after  your  readers  and 
advertisers.’’ 


Co.,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise, 
Thurlow  started  off  by  saying,  “Re¬ 
member,  I’m  your  enemy  —  your 
worst  nightmare.  I’m  coming  after 
your  readers  and  advertisers.” 

According  to  Thurlow,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  press  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s 
foundered  —  and  some  papers  died  — 
because  it  followed  the  mainstream 
newspapers  in  charging  for  copies. 

Describing  his  own  start  on  a  Santa 
Barbara  alternative  paper,  he 
recalled,  “We  believed  the  maxim 
that  if  you  don’t  charge,  it’s  not  a  real 
newspaper.  So  we  charged  250  and  it 
killed  the  newspaper.  We  never  made 
that  mistake  again  and  now  we  chal¬ 
lenge  many  of  the  myths  that  your 
industry  clings  to.  We’re  no  longer 
going  to  play  by  your  rules.” 

That  decision,  said  Thurlow,  has 
led  to  a  resurgence  of  strong  alterna¬ 
tive  weeklies  in  Los  Angeles,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Boston,  Phoenix  and  several 
other  cities. 

“We’re  bucking  industry  trends 
and  going  directly  up  against  dailies 
for  readers  and  advertisers  by  going 
after  an  affluent  and  well-educated 


hire  safe  editors,  who  hire  safe 
subeditors,  who  hire  safe  report¬ 
ers  ...  .  The  result  is  dull  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Thurlow  cited  CNN  reporter  Peter 
Arnett  as  an  example  of  someone  who 
does  not  play  it  safe  and  yet  is  one  of 
the  most  talked-about  journalists  in 
the  world. 

The  tendency  of  newspapers 
toward  sameness  and  opting  for  a 
safe  position  is  illustrated  in  the  lack 
of  editorial  objection  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  he  continued. 

He  noted  that  Vincent  Carroll,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  writes  in  the  current 
issue  of  Washington  Journalism 
Review  that  only  one  of  25  of  the 
largest  American  dailies  [the  Rocky 
Mountain  News]  has  argued  against 
U.S.  military  action  in  the  Gulf. 

The  tone  for  the  panel  was  set  by  its 
moderator,  Seymour  Topping,  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  development  for  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  who  advised 
publishers  to  heed  the  message  of 
ANPA’s  “A  Way  to  Win”  report  that 
urges  newspapers  to  review  totally 
what  they  are  doing  in  readership,  cir¬ 
culation,  promotion  and  advertising. 


“Many  of  us  have  become  too  com- 
placent,”  Topping  contended. 
“Many  of  us  have  assumed  a  future  of 
fat  profit  margins  without  end.  We  are 
losing  ground.  It  is  time  to  change  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  other  media  and 
shifting  public  needs  and  percep¬ 
tions.” 

Everything  starts  with  the 
publisher,  who  must  take  the  lead  in 
change.  Topping  asserted.  Publishers 
should  make  sure  his  people  share  a 
common  vision,  he  added. 

Steps  a  publisher  can  take  to 
improve  the  paper’s  economic  con¬ 
dition  include  “eliminating  walls 
between  departments”  by  bringing 
editors  and  heads  of  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  promotion  and  production 
together  as  a  team  to  devise  common 
strategy. 

Ways  also  should  be  found  to  elimi¬ 
nate  barriers  to  business.  Topping 
pointed  out. 

“They  may  range  from  the  way 
your  people  answer  the  phone  to  your 
computer  system  in  tracking  stops,” 
he  said. 

Topping  made  these  further  sugges¬ 
tions  based  on  ANPA’s  A-team  report; 

•  Know  your  market  —  every 
characteristic  from  geography  to 
demography. 

•  Respect  customer  time  by  mak¬ 
ing  content  more  compelling  and 
organizing  the  paper  for  easy  reading. 

•  Price  for  a  reason  and  consider  a 
single  rate  for  all  advertisers. 

•  Manage  for  change. 

“Shake  up  the  staff.  Get  them 
together  for  a  brainstorming  session. 
Set  goals,  reward  achievement  and 
kick  ass  when  you  have  to.”  - 

•  Match  your  newspaper  to  cus¬ 
tomer  needs,  which  may  include  rede¬ 
sign  based  on  market  research,  enter¬ 
prising  local  coverage,  and  taking 
stands  on  community  issues. 

“Be  indispensable,  be  visible.” 
Panelists  Jerry  Ceppos,  managing 
editor  of  the  Mercury  News,  and  Mar¬ 
cia  McQuern,  executive  editor  of  the 
Press-Enterprise,  said  their  newspa¬ 
pers  already  are  awash  in  change  to 
fight  hard  times. 

On  the  theory  that  most  newsroom 
personnel  know  nothing  about  the 
drastic  readership  and  penetration 
problem  of  American  newspapers. 
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the  M-N  made  sure  they  did  by  1 
requiring  almost  every  full-time 
employee  to  attend  a  five-hour  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  subject,  Ceppos  related. 

The  editorial  staffers  also  engaged 
in  role-playing,  he  said.  Groups  were 
assigned  different  identities  and 
asked  to  look  through  that  day’s 
paper  and  decide  how  much  of  it  was 
relevant  to,  for  example,  a  Silicon 
Valley  enterpreneur,  a  Vietnamese- 
American  merchant,  and  a  lifelong 
San  Jose  resident  who  had  been  a  top 
high  school  athlete  years  ago. 

“The  answers  were  sobering,” 
Ceppos  recalled,  “especially  since 
we  estimated  how  much  time  each 
reader  spent  with  the  paper.  Next  we 
looked  at  the  front  page  and  decided 
just  how  many  stories  grabbed  us. 
Then  we  told  folks  how  much  money 
we  spent  on  circulation  promotion.” 

Their  attention  was  really  caught 
when  they  learned  that,  despite  a 
sales  budget  of  several  million  dollars 
in  1989,  daily  circulation  had 
increased  by  only  466  copies,  the  edi¬ 
tor  reported. 

“What  have  you  told  your  news¬ 
room  about  new  ways  of  presenting 
I  information?”  Ceppos  asked.  “Every¬ 
thing  doesn’t  have  to  be  straight  mat¬ 
ter.” 

He  also  suggested  that  publishers 
ask  their  editors  if  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  reading  their  own  newspaper. 

A  lot  of  study  and  soul-searching 
have  been  going  on  at  the  Press- 
Enterprise  as  well,  McQuern  said. 
“We’re  re-examining  everything 
we’ve  been  doing  for  the  last  few 


IN  BRIEF - 


News  executive 
donates  yacht 

A  65-foot  yacht  has  been  donated  to 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute 
in  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  by  Edward  W. 
Scripps  II  and  his  wife  Betty. 

Scripps  is  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Scripps  League  Newspapers  of 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  vessel  will  be  available  to  insti¬ 
tution  staff  primarily  for  research  and 
educational  activities.  It  had  been 
used  mainly  as  Scripps’  office  and 
mobile  communications  center  in 
recent  years. 

First  Estlow 
scholarship  winners 

Four  University  of  Denver  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  named  the  first 
recipients  of  the  Edward  W.  Estlow 


Panelists  at  the  CNPA  editorial  discussion  included:  (from  left)  Sey¬ 
mour  Topping  of  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  Jerry  Ceppos  of  the  Son  Jose 
AAercury  News,  Marcia  McQuern  of  the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  and 
George  Thurlow  of  the  Chico  News  &  Review. 


years,”  she  noted.  “The  entire  con¬ 
tent  was  on  the  table  —  even  our 
name.” 

She  said  that  12  staff  committees, 
using  brainstorming,  research,  focus 
groups  and  New  Directions  for  News 
ideas,  studied  the  product,  zoning, 
advertising,  circulation  and  editorial 
readership. 

Changes  that  emerged,  McQuern 
said,  included  putting  jumps  on  the 
back  of  the  “A”  section,  anchoring 
features  and  comics,  a  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  page,  an  expanded  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  a  more  focused  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion,  and  “much  more  use  of  color 
and  graphics.” 

She  stressed  that  the  P-E  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  innovations  for  the  long 


scholarships  in  mass  communications 
and  journalism. 

The  recipients  were  Kimberly 
Brewer,  Meloney  Golombiecki,  Lisa 
Miller  and  Denise  Lepson. 

Wash.  Times  editor 
named  speechwriter 
for  President  Bush 

Tony  Snow,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  has 
been  named  chief  speechwriter  for 
President  Bush,  effective  March  13. 

Snow,  35,  has  been  the  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  since  1987.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Chriss  Winston  as  deputy  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  for  communica¬ 
tions  and  director  of  speechwriting  at 
the  White  House. 

Snow,  a  1977  graduate  of  Davidson 
College,  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  an  editorial  writer  at  the  Greens¬ 


Photo  by  Louro  Chun 

haul. 

“We  don’t  require  quick,  dramatic 
payoffs  for  our  investment,”  she 
explained.  The  newspaper,  McQuern 
said,  also  emphasizes  keeping  good 
employees,  stable  home  delivery,  and 
a  “focus  on  quality.” 

Thurlow  empathized  with  his  daily 
colleagues,  admitting  that  alternative 
papers,  too,  have  their  troubles  such 
as  losing  younger  readers,  not 
addressing  minority  interests,  and 
“publishers  and  chains  that  are  get¬ 
ting  greedy.” 

He  also  allowed  that  he  splits  with 
most  other  papers  of  his  stripe  by 
believing  that  “hard  news  sells,  soft 
news  doesn’t.” 


boro  (N.C.)  Record  in  1979.  He  was 
an  editorial  writer  at  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  in  Norfolk  and  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  the  Detroit  News 
prior  to  joining  the  Times. 

Ga.  newspaper 
to  publish 
phone  directory 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald  have  announced  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  distribute  their  own  tele¬ 
phone  directory  this  summer. 

The  directory  prcv'iously  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Consolidated  Directories, 
which  was  purchased  by  Morris  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  of  Augusta,  the 
parent  company  of  the  papers. 

The  papers  have  assumed  sales  of 
yellow-page  advertising,  according  to 
Julian  Miller,  general  manager  of  the 
Chronicle  and  Herald. 
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FNN  opts  for  $105  million  cash  in  deal  with  CNBC 


Financial  News  Network,  which 
Feb.  12  announced  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  sell  its  media  business  to  a 
joint  venture  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 
and  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 
Inc.,  said  just  two  weeks  later  that  it 
had  instead  entered  a  definitive  agree¬ 
ment  to  sell  the  media  business  to 
CNBC  for  $105  million  in  cash. 

The  new  deal  includes  a  number  of 
provisions  more  favorable  than  the 
preliminary  agreement,  foremost 
among  them  a  signed  contract  and  an 
additional  $15  million,  as  well  as 
allowing  FNN  to  keep  broadcast 
equipment  such  as  cameras,  while 
CNBC  acquired  the  distribution  to 
cable  systems,  on-air  talent  and  the 
like,  explained  FNN  spokeswoman 
Amber  Gordon. 

Gordon  noted  that  the  preliminary 
agreement  with  Dow  Jones  and  Wes¬ 
tinghouse  included  a  stipulation  that 
none  of  the  parties  would  be  liable 


until  a  definitive  agreement  was 
signed. 

Meanwhile,  executives  from  Dow 
Jones  and  Westinghouse  have  sent  a 
joint  letter  to  FNN  demanding  they 
“be  given  access  to  all  of  the  material 
terms  of  the  GE/NBC  offer  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time  to  consider 
revising  our  proposal  in  response.” 

Peter  Skinner,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones,  and  Kevin  Rey- 
mond  of  Westinghouse  said  they 
“would  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
revise  the  terms”  of  their  companies’ 
offer,  “including  cash  consideration” 
that  would  make  it  “substantially 
more  advantageous  to  FNN  than  the 
GE/NBC  $105  million  offer. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  there  was  no 
word  on  what  FNN’s  response  would 
be. 

Although  the  $105  million  cash 
offered  by  CNBC  tops  the  $90  million 
proposal  from  Dow  Jones  and  Wes¬ 


tinghouse,  it  still  is  not  enough  to 
cover  FNN’s  total  debt.  FNN  was 
expected  to  file  for  Chapter  1 1  reorga¬ 
nization  soon  after  the  Feb.  26 
announcement  —  possibly  even  by 
the  end  of  the  week,  according  to 
sources  —  in  order  to  expedite  the 
sale,  which  was  expected  to  close 
within  60  days,  pending  approval  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  and  other  regu¬ 
latory  agencies. 

FNN  and  parent  company 
Infotechnology  also  recently 
announced  an  agreement  in  principle 
to  sell  their  collective  51%  share  in  the 
Learning  Channel  to  the  Discovery 
Channel  for  $12.75  million,  of  which 
90%  would  go  to  FNN  and  10%  to 
Infotech.  That  deal  was  expected  to 
close  by  the  end  of  April. 

The  FNN  transactions  are  not 
expected  to  affect  the  sale  negotia¬ 
tions  of  sister  company  United  Press 
International. 


Community  Newspapers  Inc.  files  Chapter  1 1 


Community  Newspapers  Inc.  filed 
for  protection  from  creditors  under 
Chapter  1 1  of  federal  bankruptcy  laws 
after  an  offer  to  buy  back  $240  million 
in  “junk  bonds”  failed  to  attract 
enough  sellers. 

The  Trenton,  N.J. -based  holding 
company  publishes  three  Ohio  dai¬ 
lies:  The  Morning  Journal  in  Lorain, 
the  News-Herald  in  Willoughby  and 
the  Times  Reporter  in  New  Philadel¬ 
phia.  CNl  has  said  that  the  papers 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  action. 

The  filing  Feb.  25  in  U.S.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  in  Trenton  followed  a 
four-month,  extended  tender  offer 
that  ended  with  a  small  number  of 
bondholders  refusing  to  tender  their 
paper  for  the  discounts  offered. 

CNI  has  blamed  holdouts  —  who 


acquired  the  bonds  at  a  discount  — 
for  the  collapse  of  the  tender  offer. 
Most  institutional  investors  who  had 
paid  face  value  accepted  the  offer, 
CNI  said. 

Owned  by  the  New  York  invest¬ 
ment  firm  E.M.  Warburg,  Pincus  & 
Co.,  CNI  had  been  trying  to  buy  back 
$240  million  in  bonds  for  $130  mil¬ 
lion.  Needing  95%  of  the  bondhold¬ 
ers  to  accept  the  offer,  CNI  said 
91.5%  of  holders  of  13%  senior  re¬ 
set  notes,  and  89.4%  of  holders  of 
subordinated  discount  debentures 
had  accepted. 

CNI  had  offered  to  pay  75%  of  face 
value  for  the  senior  notes  and  27.5% 
of  face  value  for  the  subordinated 
debentures.  The  debt  was  payable 
1997. 

Warburg  Pincus  was  to  have  put  up 


$32  million  toward  the  refinancing, 
with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  supply¬ 
ing  $103  million. 

“We  were  very  close  to  a  deal,” 
said  CNI  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Robert  Jelenic. 

He  said  CNI  had  no  plans  to  sell 
assets  to  pay  debt. 

CNI  stopped  paying  interest  last 
year  after  the  company’s  owners, 
Warburg  Pincus  and  Ralph  Ingersoll 
II,  parted  ways.  Swamped  with  debt 
from  fast  acquisitions  at  steep  prices, 
CNI  and  other  U.S.  newspaper  hold¬ 
ing  companies  were  acquired  in  full 
by  Warburg  Pincus,  as  Ingersoll  took 
the  group’s  European  holdings. 

A  similar  tender  offer  could  be 
organized  during  bankruptcy  reorga¬ 
nization.  CNI  had  sever^  months  to 
file  a  plan. 


lAPA  delegation  to  investigate  Salvadoran  newspaper  fire 


By  Robert  Buckman 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  send  a  delegation  to  El  Salva¬ 
dor  March  7-8  to  investigate  a  fire  that 
destroyed  the  offices  of  Diario 
Latino,  the  country’s  only  opposition 
daily. 

The  offices  of  the  101 -year  old 
daily,  a  persistent  critic  of  the  rightist 

(Buckman  is  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
western  Louisiana.) 


government  of  President  Alfredo 
Cristiani,  sustained  an  estimated 
$400,000  loss  in  the  Feb.  9  fire,  which 
local  authorities  confirmed  appeared  to 
be  the  result  of  arson. 

The  evening  daily  returned  to  the 
streets  three  days  after  the  blaze, 
publishing  5,000  copies  of  an  abbre¬ 
viated  four-page  edition  using  a  bor¬ 
rowed  press  at  the  University  of  El 
Salvador. 

The  paper’s  publisher,  Francisco 
Valencia,  immediately  blamed  Salva¬ 
doran  government  authorities  for  the 


fire,  a  charge  Cristiani  dismissed  as 
“irresponsible  speculation.” 

Two  days  after  the  fire,  the  Miami- 
based  lAPA  sent  Cristiani  a  message 
calling  on  him  “to  order  a  quick,  com¬ 
plete  and  impartial  investigation  to 
determine  who  was  responsible  for 
the  incident  and  to  see  that  they  are 
brought  to  justice.” 

The  message,  signed  by  lAPA 
president  Julio  Mesquita  of  Brazil’s  O 
Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  and  by  Eduardo 
Ulibarri  of  Costa  Rica’s  La  Nacion, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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■NAME  committees  make  sales  calls 


The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tive’s  Retail  Advertiser  Relations 
Committee  recently  made  two  target 
account  calls. 

INAME’s  National  Advertiser  and 
Agency  Relations  Committee  also 
called  on  a  non-newspaper  user. 

Anxious  to  develop  a  stronger 
working  partnership  with  a  major 
retailer,  the  call  to  Office  Depot,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  found  that  their  execu¬ 
tives  would  like  to  see  newspapers 
offer  special  packages  and  more  flexi¬ 
bility  in  developing  creative  buys. 

Office  Depot,  which  owns  more 
than  120  stores  in  the  United  States, 
plans  to  double  that  number  this  year. 
The  company  promotes  its  stores  in 
daily  newspapers  40  out  of  every  52 
weeks  per  year  and  promotes  grand 
openings  with  a  Sunday  insert  fol¬ 
lowed  by  vigorous  ROP  and  color 
advertising.  Newspapers  get  more 
than  65%  of  Office  Depot’s  advertis¬ 
ing  budget. 

Silo,  an  appliance  and  electronic 
retailer  headquartered  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  asked  for  newspaper  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  upcoming  year.  Silo  rep¬ 


resentatives  said  the  retailer  would 
spend  more  of  its  advertising  budget 
in  newspapers  if  they  could  increase 
not  only  awareness  but  also  sales  for 
the  company. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  new  relation¬ 
ships  with  non-newspaper  users, 
INAME’s  National  Advertiser  and 
Agency  Relations  Committee  made 
its  first  call  recently  and  met  with 
Golden  Flake  Snack  Foods  Inc.,  a 
Southeastern  retailer  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Having  used  television  and  radio  to 
support  its  past  consumer  promotions 
in  the  past.  Golden  Flake  executives 
expressed  interest  in  joint  promotions 
with  newspapers. 

Julie  Strauss,  advertising  manager 
of  Golden  Flake,  told  newspaper 
executives  she  would  welcome  cre¬ 
ative  merchandising  that  supported 
her  company’s  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Committee  members  offered  the 
Golden  Flake  people  several  specula¬ 
tive  ad  ideas. 


Nevada  newsprint  recycling  bill  proposed 


A  state  Assembly  bill,  which  would 
require  25%  of  newsprint  purchases 
to  contain  recycled  content  by  1992 
and  50%  by  2000,  has  left  the  Nevada 
Press  Association  somewhat 
stunned. 

Modeled  after  a  recently  enacted 
California  solid  waste  law,  which 
became  effective  Jan.  1,  the  measure 
lays  out  a  graduated  requirement 
scale  of  recycled  newsprint  for  buy¬ 
ers.  The  percentage  would  increase 
every  two  years,  beginning  in  1992. 


The  bill’s  provisions  would  not 
apply  unless  available  recycled  news¬ 
print  is  of  “adequate  quality’’  at  a 
price  comparable  with  that  of  news¬ 
print  made  from  virgin  material. 

Nevada  newspapers  take  little  sol¬ 
ace  from  the  escape  clause,  according 
to  Ande  Engleman,  executive  director 
of  the  press  association. 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  compare 
us  to  California,”  she  said.  “The  Los 
Angeles  Times  uses  more  newsprint 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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M.L.  Bundy 


R.A.  Steele 


R.J.  Rosebush 


Mr.  W.E.R.  Williams,  Vice  President,  Marketing  and  Sales,  Quebec  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company  Ltd.,  is  pleased  to  announce  the  formation  of  Q  &  O  Newsprint  Sales 
Group,  and  also  to  announce  the  following  appointments: 

Mr.  M.L.  Bundy  is  appointed  Vice  President,  Newsprint  Sales  Group  and  will  report 
to  Mr.  Williams.  He  will  be  responsible  for  all  sales  activity  within  Q  &  O  Newsprint 
Sales  Group. 

Mr.  R.A.  Steele  is  appointed  Vice  President,  Regional  Sales. 

Mr.  R.J.  Rosebush  is  appointed  Vice  President,  National  Sales. 

Both  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Rosebush  will  report  to  Mr.  Bundy  along  with  Mr.  F.D. 
Keenan,  General  Manager,  Associate  Sales  and  Technical  Service.  All  are  located  at  the 
Company’s  head  office  in  St.  Catharines. 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Paper  Company  Ltd.  is  a  leading  manufacturer  of  newsprint, 
with  mills  located  at  Thorold,  Ontario,  and  Baie-Comeau,  Quebec. 
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Politics  from  the  voters’  point  of  view 

Columnist  David  Broder  urges  complete  repositioning  of  coverage; 
says  reporters  should  not  let  candidates  dictate  what  the  issues  are 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Political  reporting  should  shift  its 
focus  from  candidates  and  their 
handlers  to  the  concerns  of  voters, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  columnist 
David  Broder  told  a  Riverside,  Calif., 
audience. 

Broder  urged  an  entire  reposition¬ 
ing  of  reporters  who  cover  political 
races  —  getting  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  that  a  campaign  and  its 
content  are  the  property  of  the  candi¬ 
date. 

The  campaign  period,  he  said, 
belongs  not  to  the  candidate  but  to  the 
voters,  who  should  have  a  “funda¬ 
mental  right  to  have  their  concerns 
addressed,  and  have  their  questions 
answered  by  the  people  who  have 
exercised  power  and  the  people  who 
are  seeking  to  exercise  power.” 

Broder  delivered  the  26th  annual 
Press-Enterprise  speech  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Riverside, 
which  co-sponsored  it. 

The  practice  of  many  newspapers 
in  the  1990  campaign  to  dissect  cam¬ 
paign  oratory  and  political  ads  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  but  only  a 
small  step,  the  columnist  contended. 

Journalists,  he  said,  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  public’s  disillu¬ 
sionment  with  politics  because  of 
their  relationship  with  politicians  and 
their  spin  artists,  the  “political  insid¬ 
ers.” 

Political  reporters  and  media 
experts  have  a  lot  in  common,  Broder 
observed,  adding;  “We’re  all  drawn 
to  our  work,  in  part,  because  of  our 
love  of  the  kind  of  gossip,  maneuver 
and  individual  idiosyncracies  that 
make  politics  such  a  fascinating  game 
for  the  insider  ....  We  began  to 
write  about  these  political  consul¬ 
tants,  media  advisers  and  pollsters 
so  much  and  so  often  that  we  made 
them  into  kind  of  political  celebri¬ 
ties  .  .  .  and  have  helped  make  them 
both  famous  and  rich.” 

All  the  while,  Broder  noted,  both 
the  reporters  and  consultants  dis¬ 
claimed  any  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  elections  that  usu¬ 
ally  do  not  involve  the  real  concerns 
of  voters  such  as  health  care,  afford¬ 
able  housing,  jobs  and  schools. 

He  pointed  out  that  George  Bush, 
“who  told  us  a  whole  lot  about  views 


David  Broder 

on  prison  furlough  policy,”  has  said 
nothing  on  the  subject  since  his  elec¬ 
tion  and  that  neither  Bush  nor 
Michael  Dukakis  said  anything  during 
the  campaign  about  what  they  knew 
would  be  a  major  problem:  bailing  out 
the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

If  the  press  asserts  a  campaign  is 
really  the  property  of  the  voters, 
reporters  in  its  early  stages  should  not 
be  hanging  out  in  the  offices  of  candi¬ 
dates  but  “literally  spending  a  lot  of 
time  with  voters,”  Broder  declared. 

Coverage,  he  continued,  must 
include  “walking  precincts,  knocking 
on  doors”  to  query  people  about  their 
concerns. 

Then  the  answers  should  be  taken 
to  press  conferences  where  candi¬ 
dates  are  asked  what  they  plan  to  do 
about  those  concerns,  Broder  con¬ 
tinued. 

“We  might  even,  if  we  do  this, 
manage  to  convince  the  public  not 
only  that  politics  has  some  relevance 
to  their  lives,  but  that  the  press  has 
some  relevance  to  their  lives,”  he 
stated.  Noting  flat  or  declining  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  country, 
Broder  commented;  “It’s  not  only  the 
politicians  from  whom  the  people  are 
turning  away  ....  That  has  to  mean 
some  kind  of  signal  to  us  that  what 
newspapers  are  providing  is  no  longer 
seen  as  relevant  to  the  public.” 

Readers,  he  remarked,  see  no  real 


connection  between  the  concerns  of 
their  daily  lives  and  what  the  press 
covers  in  a  political  campaign.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  not  dumb,”  Broder  said.  “They 
know  when  they’re  being  conned.” 

The  press,  he  acknowledged,  can’t 
change  everything  but,  he  went  on,  “I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  in 
political  journalism  to  change  the 
things  that  we  can  change  .... 
Moving  away  from  our  fascination 
with  those  political  insiders  and  get¬ 
ting  much  closer  to  the  voters  than 
any  of  us  have  been  .  .  .  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  responsibility  for  a  healthy 
change.” 

FIEJ  says 
glasnost 
may  be  dead 

Recent  attacks  on  press  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States 
may  herald  the  death  of  glasnost,  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  (FIEJ)  warned  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  at  a  meeting  Feb.  19  in 
Geneva. 

In  testimony  to  the  Commission’s 
annual  session,  FIEJ  stated:  “There 
are  alarming  signs  that  the  recent  re¬ 
pression  in  the  Baltics  and  the  clear 
setbacks  in  the  Soviet  Union  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
glasnost.” 

FIEJ  drew  attention  to  the  deaths 
of  journalists  in  Latvia,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Soviet  troops  of  printing 
plants  and  paper  warehouses  in 
Lithuania  and  Latvia,  the  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  Commission  of  the  Soviet 
Supreme  of  “measures  to  ensure  the 
objectivity  of  the  media”  and  the  har- 
rassment  of  Soviet  journalists  critical 
of  President  Gorbachev  and  his  poli¬ 
cies. 


Expanded  sports 

The  Middlesex  News  of  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  has  expanded  its  Mon¬ 
day  sports  section  to  include  more 
coverage  for  area  professional  and 
local  school  teams. 
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Combating  illiteracy  —  a  call  to  arms 

Parade  magazine  editor  seeks  to  motivate  action 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

It  is  a  measure  of  just  how  urgent  all 
American  businesses  consider  the  lit¬ 
eracy  cause  that  retail  advertisers 
could  meet  recently  in  Chicago  to 
hear  what  efforts  the  chi-chi  society 
magazine  Town  &  Country  is  under¬ 
taking. 

But,  then,  it  is  also  a  measure  of 
how  literacy  can  transform  an  individ¬ 
ual  that  these  same  ad  people  heard 
from  a  renowned  editor  who  once 
seemed  destined  to  be  an  illiterate. 

“I  was  the  abused  child  of  a  violent 
alcoholic.  When  I  was  a  boy,  if  I  was 
caught  reading  a  book  my  father 
would  beat  me.  He  was  illiterate  — 
and  it  infuriated  him  to  see  me  with  a 
book,”  Parade  magazine  editor  Wal¬ 
ter  Anderson  told  the  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Association’s 
annual  conference. 

Still,  even  as  his  father  beat  him,  his 
mother  would  secretly  encourage  the 
young  boy  to  continue  reading. 

“I  once  asked  her.  Why?  She  said, 
‘Because  I  knew  somehow,  if  you 
kept  reading,  you  would  go 
somewhere,’  ”  Anderson  recalled. 

At  first,  though,  that  did  not  seem 
likely. 


As  soon  as  he  turned  16,  Walter 
Anderson  dropped  out  of  high  school. 
From  1961  to  1966,  he  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  fighting  in  Vietnam 
and  rising  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

Through  the  years,  however,  the 
power  of  the  word  took  hold  of  him 
for  good. 

He  earned  his  GED,  the  high  school 
equivalency  degree,  went  on  to  col¬ 
lege  and  began  the  journalism  that  led 
to  his  joining  Parade  as  a  senior  editor 
in  1977  and  becoming  editor  three 
years  later.  He  is  also  senior  vice 
president  of  Parade  Publications  Inc. 

Anderson  says  that  rise  is  just  a 
small  example  of  the  power  of  liter¬ 
acy. 

“Look  around  the  room.  Really 
look  at  each  other,”  he  said  to  the 
perhaps  200  people. 

“There  are  more  people  in  this 
room  than  could  read  in  the  entire 
world  during  the  Dark  Ages,”  he  said. 

But  the  painstaking  manuscript 
copying  performed  by  Benedictine 
monks  prevailed  over  that  age’s 
princes  and  principalities,  Anderson 
said. 

“All  the  conquerors  who  ever 
lived,  with  all  their  armies  and  con¬ 
quests,  never  had  the  power  of  a 


single  monk  toiling  over  a  solitary 
candle,”  Anderson  said. 

Anderson’s  prowess  as  an  inspira¬ 
tional  speaker  is  attested  to  with  rec¬ 
ognition  from  such  organizations  as 
the  Napoleon  Hill  Foundation,  and  at 
the  Chicago  conference  groomed-to- 
zoom  professionals  wiped  back  tears 
as  he  spoke. 

Indeed,  Anderson’s  speech  was 
billed  by  the  group  as  a  “call  to  arms” 
for  the  retail  advertisers  to  join  in  the 
literacy  cause. 

Earlier  in  their  conference,  RAMA 
members  had  heard  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  president  Len 
Forman  sound  an  alarm  over  the 
steady  abdication  of  civic  responsi¬ 
bilities  by  Americans. 

“Our  public  life,  which  reflects  our 
shared  values  and  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  commitment,  shows  signs  of 
impoverishment.  Politics  and  public 
affairs  seem  to  turn  people  off  to  a 
degree  that  threatens  our  status  as  a 
self-governing  people,”  Forman  said. 

Dropping  literacy  threatens  the 
“educated  and  informed  citizenry” 
vital  to  democratic  self-government, 
he  said. 

NAB’s  president  noted  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
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insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
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Newspapers  refuse  to  yield  to  talk  show  host 

Bay  area  editors  say  broadcaster  was  wrong  to  suggest  his  audience 
pressure  them  to  run  fuii-page  coior  pictures  of  the  American  fiag 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  suggestion  by  a  radio  talk  show 
caller  unleashed  a  flood  of  requests  to 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  newspapers 
to  print  a  full-page  color  picture  of  the 
American  flag. 

The  calls  also  sparked  a  negative 
response  by  some  editors,  who  felt 
the  talk  show'  host  was  pressuring 
listeners  to  make  the  calls  and  even 
encouraging  them  to  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  if  the  paper  refused  to 
cooperate. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  and  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat  are  among  the  papers  that 
refused  to  publish  a  flag  photo. 

Their  names  were  read  on  the  air  by 
KGO  broadcaster  Jim  Eason,  along 


the  broadcaster  said.  Eason,  a  radio 
personality  in  the  Bay  area  for  25 
years,  said  that  his  fans  were  angry 
at  newspapers  “because  they  got 
rude  and  nasty  treatment  when  they 
phoned  them.  They  were  told  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  editor  if  they  had  a 
complaint.” 

Executive  editor  Bob  Ingle  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  Mercury  News  had 
received  more  than  200  flag  calls  and 
suffered  some  subscription  cancella¬ 
tions  for  its  stand. 

“He  [Eason]  has  really  beaten  this 
thing,”  Ingle  said.  “Maybe  he  didn’t 
start  it,  but  he  certainly  kept  it  going. 
He  was  telling  listeners  that  he  wasn’t 
suggesting  they  cancel  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  if  we  didn’t  print  the  flag  picture 
but  he  gave  them  the  impression  he 
wouldn’t  mind  if  they  did.” 


“Whatever  happened  to  newspaper  independence? 
What  comes  next  —  pressure  to  run  anti-abortion 
statements?  It’s  not  the  business  of  a  newspaper  to 
publish  a  color  page  on  the  basis  of  a  yahoo  talk 
show.” 


with  the  names  of  newspapers  that  he 
said  had  heeded  readers’  requests  to 
reproduce  the  flag.  Among  them  were 
the  Hayward  Review  and  its  sister 
publications  in  the  Alameda  Newspa¬ 
pers  (Media  News)  group  in  the  East 
Bay,  and  the  Vallejo  Times-Herald. 
The  Sacramento  Union  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  flag  picture  but  weekend 
news  editor  Ken  Colombini  told  E&P 
that  it  might  have  been  planned  before 
the  KGO  broadcasts,  which  does 
reach  Sacramento. 

Eason  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  call-in  campaign  to  newspapers. 

“I  didn’t  start  it,”  he  told  E&P. 
“Two  weeks  ago,  a  lady  phoned  in, 
saying  she  had  trouble  finding  a  flag 
to  buy.  She  asked  why  newspapers 
didn’t  print  one  that  could  be  pasted 
up.  I  told  her  [on  air]  that  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea.  That  was  on  a  Fri¬ 
day.  When  I  came  in  Monday,  the 
thing  had  really  hit  the  fan.” 

If  Eason  did  not  start  the  drive,  he 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  keeping  it  going, 
according  to  editors. 

One  editor,  who  Eason  declined  to 
name,  threatened  him  with  a  lawsuit. 


Ingle,  who  described  himself  as 
personally  “hawkish”  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  said  in  reference  to  the 
newspapers  that  had  agreed  to  publish 
the  flag  picture,  “Whatever  happened  to 
newspaper  independence?  What  comes 
next  —  pressure  to  run  anti-abor¬ 
tion  statements?  It’s  not  the  business- 
of  a  newspaper  to  publish  a  color 
page  on  the  basis  of  a  yahoo  talk  show.” 

Larry  Kramer,  the  Examiner’s 
executive  editor,  took  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion,  declaring:  “Going  to  war  is  a 
serious  business.  We  use  our  news 
columns  for  information  and  com¬ 
mentary  about  situations  facing  the 
American  people.  If  readers  want  to 
know  how  we  feel  about  the  Gulf  war, 
they  can  read  the  editorial  pages, 
which  have  supported  our  president 
and  troops  with  vigor.” 

Eason’s  air  comments  smacked  of 
“jingoism,”  Kramer  commented, 
adding  that  the  Examiner  also  got 
about  200  calls  on  the  flag  issue. 

Chronicle  managing  editor 
Matthew  Wilson  said  the  paper 
believes  it  can  best  serve  the  reader 
“by  printing  as  much  news  as  possi¬ 


ble”  about  the  war. 

Executive  editor  William  German, 
who  recalled  getting  a  few  flag- 
request  calls,  added,  “We  have  run 
flag  pictures  in  a  news  context.  The 
amount  of  war  news  we  get  is  enor¬ 
mous  and  I  would  be  concerned  about 
giving  up  any  space  for  it.” 

As  to  readers  canceling  their  paper 
over  the  issue,  German  commented, 
“We  don’t  urge  people  not  to  listen  to 
radio  and  there  ought  not  to  be  a  boy¬ 
cott  of  newspapers.” 

However,  Jimmie  Jones,  publisher 
of  the  Times-Herald,  said  he  had  no 
problem  with  printing  a  color  picture 
of  the  flag. 

“Some  employees  suggested  it  to 
me  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,” 
he  observed. 

The  flag  issue  was  so  popular  that  it 
sold  out  completely  with  requests  for 
copies  still  coming  in,  Jones  reported. 

“You  can  see  the  pictures  pasted 
up  all  over  town,”  he  said.  J.  Allan 
Meath,  publisher  of  the  Alameda 
Newspapers,  said  plans  to  publish  a 
flag  photo  were  made  before  Eason’s 
initial  broadcast  on  the  subject. 

“I  am  proud  of  having  published 
the  picture,”  he  remarked.  “We  plan 
to  do  it  several  more  times.  We  are 
showing  our  support  for  the  president 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

Meath  said  he  had  sent  Eason  a 
copy  of  the  paper  with  the  flag  repro¬ 
duction. 

Dave  Burgin,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Alameda  group,  said  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  illustration,  observing,  “I 
didn’t  lose  any  newshole  so  it  was  all 
right  with  me.” 

The  flag  issue  triggered  a  “tremen¬ 
dous  reaction”  from  readers,  Burgin 
stated.  “The  paper  sold  out.” 

Many  people  phoned  in  “riled  up” 
because  they  thought  the  papers  were 
not  going  to  publish  a  full-page  color 
flag  photo,  the  editor  related.  The 
Lesher-owned  Contra  Costa  Times  in 
the  East  Bay  published  a  full-page 
picture  of  the  flag  as  an  ad  paid  for  by 
an  association  of  area  auto  dealer¬ 
ships.  However,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  newspaper  said  the  idea  came  not 
from  Eason’s  program  but  from  clas¬ 
sified  sales  manager  Diane  Rames  to 
boost  lagging  car  sales. 

According  to  Rames,  the  dealers 
were  “delighted  with  the  attention” 
the  photo  received. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Poynter’s  widow 
chides  Yaie  moves 

Nelson  Poynter’s  widow  has  con¬ 
demned  Yale  University  for  investi¬ 
gating  a  possible  takeover  of  the  late 
editor’s  legacy,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

In  a  letter  to  Yale  president  Benno 
C.  Schmidt  Jr.,  Marion  K.  Poynter 
said  it  was  “quite  unimaginable  that 
Yale  should  now  be  attempting  to 
wreck  the  machinery  so  carefully 
crafted  by  Nelson  Poynter  to  endow 
an  institution  bom  of  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation  and  nurtured  by  friends  at 
Yale.” 

Yale  attorneys  have  inquired  about 
Yale’s  status  as  an  alternate  benefici¬ 
ary  in  the  will.  Poynter  willed  the 
newspaper  company  to  a  tax-exempt 
journalism  school  now  called  the 
Poynter  Institite  for  Media  Studies, 
which  controls  the  Times  through 
Times  Publishing  Co.  Yale  was  a  ben¬ 
eficiary  if  the  media  school  lost  its  tax 
exemption.  The  exemption  as  a  chari¬ 
table  organization  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Poynter,  who  died  in  1978  and  also 
gave  money  to  Yale,  created  the 


media  school  to  avoid  inheritance 
taxes  and  to  safeguard  the  Times’ 
journalistic  independence. 

His  widow  said  she  was  astonished 
that  Yale  was  looking  into  challenging 
Poynter  Institute’s  tax  status  because 
a  challenge  would  defy  the  intent  of 
Poynter’s  will  and  would  cast  doubt 
on  other  Yale  alumni  considering 
donations. 

Yale  has  said  that  no  decision  has 
been  made  and  that  it  was  just  looking 
into  its  position  in  Poynter’s  will. 

JOC  tightens 
news  protections 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Journal  of 
Commerce  has  strenghtened  barriers 
between  its  editorial  and  advertising 
departments. 

The  move  in  January  followed  a 
report  iE  &  P,  Dec.  1,  P.  14)  on  staff 
misgivings  about  advertising  con¬ 
cerns  infiltrating  news  columns. 

In  a  memo  to  staff,  JOC  publisher 
Don  C.  Becker  said  a  review  by 
Knight-Ridder  executives  confirmed 
that  “a  significant  number  of  people 


felt  that  there  was  an  insufficient  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  business  side  and 
the  news  departments,  especially 
with  regard  to  special  sections.”  The 
five-day  daily  ran  163  themed  sec¬ 
tions  last  year. 

New  guidelines  include:  limiting 
story  ideas  for  special  sections  to  the 
newsroom,  limiting  access  of  ad  staff 
to  a  general  outline  of  special  stories, 
banning  editorial  staff  from  work  on 
advertorials,  banning  journalists  from 
promoting  special  sections  or  for- 
profit  conferences,  prohibiting  ad 
staff  representing  themselves  as  hav¬ 
ing  editorial  control  or  acting  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  advertisers  and 
journalists. 

From  DeSoto 
to  the  desert 

The  weekly  DeSoto  County  Times 
of  Arcadia,  Fla.,  has  begun  publishing 
a  column  which  enables  area  resi¬ 
dents  to  communicate  with  family  and 
friends  serving  in  the  Middle  East. 

“From  DeSoto  to  the  Desert”  fea¬ 
tures  greetings  for  birthdays,  anniver¬ 
saries  and  other  special  events. 
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There  are  two  R’s  in  Xerox. 


One  is  right  in  the  middle. 
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never  notice. 
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registered  trademark. 

And  it  reminds  you  that  our  name— which  is  also 
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stations  to  laser  printers. 
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So  as  you  can  see,  our  trademark  is  a  very 
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Because  it  ensures  that  when  you  ask  for  something 
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Book  Reviews 


75th  year 
of  awarding 
Pulitzers 


Winning  Pulitzers:  The  Stories 
Behind  Some  of  the  Best  News  Cover¬ 
age  of  our  Time.  Karen  Rothmyer. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  211  pages.)  $29. 


This  informative  and  entertaining 
small  volume  sweeps  through  75 
years  of  the  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  Three  or  four  winners  from 
each  decade  tell,  either  through  inter¬ 
views  or  reports  they  left  behind,  how 
they  won.  These  excerpts  are  brief  — 
very  brief.  Mostly  just  the  lead  of  a 
winning  article  or  series  is  included. 
(There  are  also  stories  of  several  win¬ 
ners  in  cartoons  and  photography.) 

An  introduction  traces  the  history 
of  the  prize  initiated  by  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  of  the  New  York  World.  Most 
common  themes  among  winners  have 
been  government  corruption,  war  and 
“upheaval,”  race  relations,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
science.  The  New  York  Times  is  the 
winner  of  most  Pulitzers  (60);  the 
Associated  Press  is  second  (36). 

The  first  excerpt,  with  a  report  on 
how  it  was  done,  is  devoted  to  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope’s  1917  series  in 
the  World  on  Germany  before  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  entry  into  World  War  1. 

Next  is  the  work  of  supersleuths 
Alvin  Goldstein  and  James  Mulroy, 
cub  reporters  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Their  efforts  to  identify  a  ran¬ 
som-note  typewriter  helped  lead  to 
the  conviction  of  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  students  Nathan  Leopold  and 
Richard  Loeb  in  the  kidnap  and  mur¬ 
der  of  teen-ager  Robert  Franks  in 
1924. 

The  next  entry  in  the  chapter  on  the 
first  decade  is  an  excerpt  and  back¬ 
ground  on  William  Burke  Miller’s 
reporting  of  the  17-day  ordeal  of 
Floyd  Collins,  a  spelunker  trapped 
deep  in  a  sandstone  cave  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  1  lO-pound  Miller  wiggled 
down  a  channel  and  reached  Collins 
but  could  not  free  him.  The  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  carried  the  reports  in 
February  1925.  Collins  died  in  the 
torment  of  cold  and  dripping  water. 

There  is  no  one  way  to  write  Pulit¬ 
zer-winning  articles.  For  some,  it  is  a 
ponderous,  book-length,  almost  aca¬ 
demic  tone,  and  then  there  are  Edna 
Buchanan’s  soft,  almost  nursery- 
rhyme  leads  on  violent  murder  stories 


which  captured  a  Pulitzer  in  1986  for 
the  Miami  Herald. 

Last  entry  is  an  excerpt  from 
Alfonso  Chardy’s  Miami  Herald 
report,  part  of  a  team  effort  on  the 
contra  connection  to  the  government 
in  the  Iran-contra  affair. 

Rothmyer  is  assistant  professor  at 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  She  has 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Polling  and  Presidential  Election 
Coverage.  Paul  Lavrakas,  Jack  Hol¬ 
ley,  editors.  (Newbury  Park,  Calif.: 
Sage.  244  pages.)  Cloth,  $36;  paper, 
$17.95. 


been  generating  news  for  a  long  time 
with  investigative  reporting,  but  he 
notes  a  difference.  “Perhaps  one  of 
the  differences  in  the  public  mind 
between  the  investigative  piece  and 
the  poll  story  is  that  the  good  of  and 
the  need  for  the  piece  about  city  hall 
corruption  is  apparent,  whereas  the 
good  of  the  survey  telling  us  which 
presidential  candidate  is  leading  is 
not.” 

Co-editor  Paul  Lavrakas  is  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Lavrakas  and  Holley  are  joined  by 
nine  other  researchers  in  various 
chapters. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


Since  four  out  of  10  U.S.  dailies  are 
involved  in  political  polling,  as  this 
book  indicates,  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  polling  by  newspapers, 
and  some  history  of  the  popular  but 
questionable  exit  polls,  can  be  useful 
to  editors. 

Writers  in  this  book  question  the 
emphasis  on  “horse  race”  polling, 
i.e.,  trying  to  determine  who  is  lead¬ 
ing.  They  believe  the  public  is  better 
served  by  searching  out  the  “whys.” 

The  media  are  seen  as  both  too 
conservative  in  interpreting  polls  and 
reckless  in  the  ways  polls  are  used  to 
create  news.  “The  press  almost 
always  errs  on  the  conservative  side 
when  reporting  poll  results,”  says 
Harrison  Hickman,  a  partner  in  a 
Washington  research  and  political 
consulting  firm.  “For  example, 
imagine  a  race  in  which  one  candidate 
is  shown  to  be  four  points  ahead  of  a 
challenger  in  a  survey  with  a  margin 
of  sampling  error  of  plus  or  minus  four 
points.  Statistically,  the  probability 
that  the  leading  candidate  is  eight 
points  ahead  is  just  as  great  ...  On 
the  other  hand,”  he  adds,  “the  press 
almost  always  seems  to  give  inordi¬ 
nate  attention  to  marginal  gains  by 
trailing  candidates.” 

Jack  Holley,  news  editor  at  the 
Press-Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  a  former  journalism  professor, 
summarizes  complaints  about  media 
handling  of  the  polls,  among  them: 
“Findings  seldom  are  put  into 
context  .  .  .  Journalists  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  oversimplify,  exaggerate, 
and  fragment  survey  results.” 

He  defends  the  media  against  one 
complaint,  that  “by  conducting  their 
own  polls,  the  media  are  making 
news.”  He  says  newspapers  have 


Guild  OKs  deal 
at  AFP  in  D.C. 


Baltimore-Washington  Newspaper 
Guild  members  at  Agence  France- 
Presse  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have 
approved  a  two-year  contract  that 
includes  a  6%  raise  in  the  first  year 
and  5%  raise  in  the  second,  with  cost- 
of-living  protection  and  maintenance 
of  a  non-contributory  health  insur¬ 
ance  plan. 

The  key  top  minimum  for  report¬ 
ers,  editors  and  photographers 
increases  to  $831.84  in  the  first  year 
and  $873.43  on  Jan.  1 , 1992.  A  cost-of- 
living  increase  will  be  added  to  the 
guaranteed  5%  raise  in  the  second 
year  in  the  amount,  if  any,  that  1991 
inflation  exceeds  7%. 

In  addition,  employees  with  ten 
years’  service  to  AFP  will  receive  a 
5%  pay  premium,  15  years  will  bring  a 
7.5%  hike  and  20  years  will  raise  pay 
by  10%. 


Reservist  wins 
tickets;  gets 
called  for  duty 


In  Tampa,  Fla.,  inactive  reservist 
Barry  Small  got  his  orders  to  report 
for  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf  the  same 
day  he  received  word  he  was  a  winner 
in  a  Tampa  Tribune  Super  Bowl  ticket 
giveaway. 

Barry  said  winning  the  tickets 
helped  to  relieve  the  stress  of  being 
activated  by  the  military.  He  reported 
to  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,for  deployment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  just  four  days  after 
the  game. 
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Avoid  the  ‘cocktail  napkin’  approach 

Newspapers  are  advised  to  use  comprehensive  contracts  with 
independent  carriers  to  protect  against  audits  and  unempioyment  ciaims 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Publishers  who  have  an  aversion  to 
long,  complicated  contracts  with 
independent  carriers  may  be  inviting 
lawsuits  and  unfavorable  tax  audits,  a 
newspaper  lawyer  warned. 

The  brief,  “cocktail  napkin” 
approach  to  an  agreement  does  not 
describe  the  relationship  in  enough 
detail  to  make  clear  that  the  other 
party  is  an  independent  contractor 
(IC)  and  not  an  employee,  John  M. 
Ross  explained  at  the  recent  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  conven¬ 
tion  in  Monterey. 

Ross,  whose  San  Francisco  firm. 
Cooper,  White  &  Cooper,  represents 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
and  other  newspaper  companies, 
said,  “You  need  a  comprehensive 
contract”  as  protection  against  trou¬ 
blesome  audits  and  unemployment 
claims. 

“The  reason  short  contracts  don’t 
work  well  is  that  your  contract  should 
describe  everything  that  goes  on 
between  you  and  the  delivery  agent 
and  that  description  must  coincide 
with  reality,”  Ross  said.  “The  con¬ 
tract  terms  and  what  really  happens 
should  be  the  same  —  exactly.” 

The  speaker  also  advised  different 
contracts  for  adult  and  youth  car¬ 
riers. 

“Why  would  any  judge  or  tax  audi¬ 
tor  believe  that  someone  who 
accepted  a  contract  intended  for 
minors  is  an  independent  business 
person?”  Ross  asked. 

Ross  urged  publishers  to  scrutinize 
carefully  the  IRS’s  20-factor  test  for 
determining  whether  workers  are 
employees  or  ICs. 

The  list  states  that  an  IC  is  free 
to  work  when  and  for  whom  he  choos¬ 
es.  A  company’s  demand  for  full¬ 
time  service  is  evidence  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Another  factor  is  that  payment  by 
the  hour,  week  or  month  generally 
points  to  an  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tionship,  whereas  payment  by  the  job 
or  on  a  straight  commission  basis  usu¬ 
ally  indicates  an  IC. 

Another  factor,  the  IRS  states,  is 
the  right  to  discharge.  If  the  employer 
has  that  right,  employee  status  may 
be  assumed.  An  IC,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  fired  if  his  produced 
results  meet  contract  specifications. 


the  IRS  adds. 

“If  actual  operations  and  written 
terms  diverge,  it  destroys  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  any  claim  that  the  workers 
are  independent,”  Ross  declared.  “A 
secret  agenda  will  be  suspected  and 
control  on  your  part  will  be 
assumed.” 


billing  notices  and  inserting,  which 
should  be  separately  spelled  out  in 
the  agreement  and  separately  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  stated  rate. 

“There’s  no  free  lunch,”  Ross 
observed.  “If  you  really  want  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  then  put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is.” 


“There’s  no  free  lunch,”  Ross  observed.  “If  you 
really  want  Independent  contractors,  then  put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  Is.” 


Ross  suggested  that  contracts  with 
ICs  respect  their  rights  as  indepen¬ 
dent  business  persons,  while  making 
it  clear  that  independence  does  not 
equate  with  lack  of  results  or  poor 
service.  “You  can  specify  in  the  con¬ 
tract  the  results  you  want.” 

Another  advantage  of  a  lengthy 
contract  is  that  it  eliminates  staff 
meetings  in  which  management 
agonizes  over  what  can  and  cannot  be 
required  from  the  IC,  Ross  stated. 

“Under  this  approach,  you  just 
require  performance  of  the  contract  — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Even  the  carrier  knows  the 
bargain  because  it’s  written  down  and 
you  can  hold  him  to  it  .  .  .  Your  legal 
position  is  improved  and  so  is  your 
service  to  subscribers  —  a  win  win.” 

Ross  stressed,  however,  that  the 
newspaper  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
for  all  the  services  it  asks  for,  includ¬ 
ing  collecting,  sampling,  delivering 

,  CARRIER 

Insurance 


Ross  also  offered  these  tips  to 
publishers  in  dealing  with  ICs. 

•  Accounting  records  of  payments 
to  ICs  should  be  simple  and  accurate 
to  prove  the  deliverer  is  being  paid 
what  the  contract  calls  for. 

•  £>o  not  call  money  paid  to  ICs 
compensation.  That  denotes  an 
employee.  Call  it  a  contract  payment 
or  delivery  fee. 

•  Do  not  use  the  word  carrier  in 
reference  to  adult  ICs.  Refer  to  them 
as  delivery  contractor,  service  con¬ 
tractor  or,  collectively,  as  distribu¬ 
tors. 

•  Be  careful  about  terminology  in 
help- wanted  ads  for  deliverers.  Do 
not  advertise  “positions”  or  “jobs.” 
Talk  about  contracts  available,  self- 
employment  and,  instead  of  compen¬ 
sation,  mention  fees,  contract  pay¬ 
ments  or  even  profits. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  personnel  chang¬ 
es; 

Susan  Greendale  Russo,  director 
of  strategic  and  financial  planning  for 
the  advertising  department,  has  been 
appointed  group  director  of  planning, 
operations  and  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 

She  had  previously  worked  as  mar¬ 
keting  research  project  manager,  spe¬ 
cial  projects  manager,  manager  of 
marketing  research  and  information 
and  group  manager  for  specialty  store 
advertising.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Times,  Russo  spent  nine  years  in 
media  and  political  research  at 
academic  and  private  research  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Barbara  J.  Litrell,  whose 
responsibilities  previously  included 
the  magazine,  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  associate  publisher  of 
McCall’s  magazine,  which  is  also 
published  by  the  New  York  Times 
Co. 

Angela  Dodson,  editor  of  the 
Living  section,  has  been  named  style 
editor,  heading  a  department  that 
includes  the  Living  and  Home  sec¬ 
tions,  the  Consumer’s  World  page, 
the  society  and  life  style  pages  on 
Sunday  and  fashion  coverage  for  the 
daily  paper. 

She  had  previously  worked  as  copy 
editor  on  the  national  desk  and  deputy 
editor  of  the  Living  section.  Before 
joining  the  Times,  Dodson  worked  for 
the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser, 
the  Gannett  News  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

Claudia  Payne,  style  editor,  has 
been  named  deputy  editor  to  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  reporting  to 
editor  Warren  Hoge. 

She  had  previously  worked  at  the 
Times  as  an  editor  in  the  financial 
news  department,  an  assistant  news 
editor  in  the  Washington  bureau  and 
as  lifestyle  editor.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Times,  Payne  worked  as  an  associate 
editor  at  the  National  Law  Journal 
and  as  an  editor  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  News  &  Observer  of 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Harold  Gal,  editor  of  Consumer’s 
World,  has  been  named  deputy  style 
editor  and  Eric  Asimov,  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Living  section,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  section. 

Gal  has  held  editing  positions  on 
the  metropolitan  and  foreign  desks,  in 
the  Washington  bureau  and  at  the 
Times’  International  Edition,  which 
was  published  in  Paris  in  the  1960s. 

Asimov  had  previously  worked  as 


an  editor  on  the  national  desk.  Before 
joining  the  Times,  he  worked  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Helen  Verongos  has  joined  the 
Times’  foreign  desk  as  copy  editor. 
She  bad  previously  worked  as  a  copy 
editor  at  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
Tokyo,  editor  at  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  reporter  at  the  Clarion-Ledger  in 
Jackson,  Miss. 

*  ii<  t 

The  Boston  Globe  has  announced 
the  following  editorial  appointments: 

Mary  Jane  Wilkinson,  living  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  arts  editor;  Nick 
King,  editor  of  the  Sunday  edition’s 
Focus  section,  has  been  named  living 
editor;  Mark  Feeney,  book  editor, 
has  been  named  Focus  editor;  Gail 
Caldwell,  critic,  has  been  named 
book  editor;  and  Holly  Nixholm, 
editorial  design  supervisor,  has  been 
named  editorial  design  director. 

Wilkinson  had  also  worked  as  copy 
editor,  assistant  foreign  editor  and 
assistant  business  editor  at  the  Globe 
and  had  previously  worked  as  metro¬ 
politan  editor  at  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

King  had  also  worked  as  political 
editor,  legal  affairs  writer.  State 
House  reporter  and  suburban 
reporter  at  the  Globe  and  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  at  the  Berkshire  Eagle 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Feeney  had  also  worked  as  a  library 
researcher  and  assistant  book  editor 
and  had  written  editorial  and  op-ed 
columns,  features  and  profiles  at  the 
Globe. 

Caldwell  had  also  worked  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Globe  and  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  as  arts  editor  at  the 
Boston  Review. 

Nixholm  had  also  worked  as  a 
designer  of  several  of  the  Globe’s  sec¬ 
tions  and  had  previously  worked  at 
the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times,  the  Real 
Paper  and  the  TAB  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

John  Brennan,  vice  president  and 
director  of  elections  for  the  Roper 
Organization  in  New  York,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Poll.  He  succeeds  I. A.  “Bud” 
Lewis,  who  died  Aug.  18. 

Brennan  had  previously  worked  as 
a  senior  polling  associate  for  ABC 
News  and  also  conducted  public 
opinion  pollings  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  J.  Simolardes  has  been 
named  special  projects  manager  for 
the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.’s  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  group. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

He  had  most  recently  worked  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Coulter 
Press  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  publishers  of 
the  Daily  Item,  The  Banner  and  The 
Shopper.  He  had  previously  worked 
in  several  positions  at  the  Telegram  & 
Gazette  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Frank  R.  Hewitt  has  been  named 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Coulter 
Press,  succeeding  Simolardes. 

He  had  previously  worked  as 
deputy  publisher,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  general  manager  of  Coulter. 
He  had  also  worked  at  the  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Sentinel  and  The  Transcript 
of  North  Adams,  Mass. 


Bertram  Korn  Jr.,  executive 
director  of  Philadelphia’s  Committee 
for  Accuracy  in  Middle  East  Report¬ 
ing  in  America,  or  CAMERA,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
executive  editor  of  all  newspapers 
published  by  Jewish  Media  Group 
Inc.  of  Miami. 

Korn  will  have  primary  editorial 
responsibility  for  the  Miami  Jewish 
Tribune,  the  Broward  Jewish  World 
and  the  Palm  Beach  Jewish  World,  all 
in  south  Florida. 

*  *  * 

Diana  Zwinak,  a  correspondent 
with  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News, 
Deborah  Bullwinkel  and  Kristine 
Rogowski  have  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Lisle  (Ill.)  Sun  as  reporters. 

«  *  * 

The  Denver  Post  has  reorganized 
its  circulation,  marketing,  finance  and 
advertising  management  and  has 
made  the  following  appointments: 

Ryan  McKibben  has  been  named 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager;  Ken  Calhoun  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  marketing; 
Kirk  MacDonald  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  advertising; 
Richard  Jacobs,  former  senior  vice 
president  of  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  administration/opera¬ 
tions;  and  Fritz  Anderson,  former 
controller  and  vice  president  of 
finance,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer. 

*  *  * 

D.  Ray  Wilson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Courier-News 
of  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Wheaton,  111.,  has  announced  his 
retirement.  He  had  served  as 
publisher  of  the  papers  since  1970. 
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The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  has  announced  the  following 
editorial  staff  changes: 

Former  Washington  Post  city  edi¬ 
tor  Mary  Jo  Meisner  has  joined  the 
paper  as  managing  editor.  She  had 
previously  worked  at  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

Jack  Tinsley,  vice  president  and 
editor,  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  and  editorial  chairman.  He 
has  worked  at  the  paper  for  28  years. 

Ken  Bunting,  city  editor,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  morning  editions.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  the  Cincinnati  Post,  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News 
and  the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas) 
Caller-Times. 

Paul  Harral,  assistant  managing 
editor,  assumes  the  position  of  edito¬ 
rial  director.  He  had  previously 
worked  as  an  executive  editor  for 
both  United  Press  International  and 
the  National  Broadcast  Service  in 
Chicago. 


James  W.  Cate  has  been  named 
home  delivery  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times. 

Previously,  he  worked  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  Tribune  Newspapers 
in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  responsible  for  the 
Mesa  Tribune,  the  Tempe  (Ariz.) 
Daily  News  Tribune  and  the  Chandler 
(Ariz.)  Arizonan  Tribune. 

Cate  held  circulation  positions  with 
the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun,  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light  and  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  in  Texas 
before  joining  Tribune  Newspapers  in 
1989. 


Al  Krombach  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  of  Crescent  City,  Fla.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ronnie  J.  Hughes,  who  has 
been  named  general  manager  of  the 
Peninsula  Clarion  of  Kenai,  Alaska. 

Krombach  had  previously  worked 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening 
Independent  and  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Gannett  Co.  capital  bureau  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 


Terry  Greenberg  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.) 
News  Chronicle.  He  succeeds  Mar¬ 
vin  SosNA  who  retired  recently  after 
serving  as  editor  for  more  than  26 
years. 

Greenberg  most  recently  had 
worked  as  managing  editor  of  the 


Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News.  He  had 
previously  worked  with  United  Press 
International,  the  Redlands  (Calif.) 
Daily  Facts,  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun,  the  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily 
News,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
and  the  Orange  County  Register  of 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Joseph  E.  Sgro  has  been  named 
accounting  manager  of  the  Telegram 
&  Gazette  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

He  had  previously  worked  as  con¬ 
troller  and  chief  financial  officer  for 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 


Betty  Grudzinski  has  been  named 
research  development  manager  of 
the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

She  had  previously  managed  the 
primary  research  and  media  tracking 
areas  of  the  marketing  research 
department  for  the  Miami  Herald  and 
El  Nuevo  Herald  and  had  also  worked 
as  assistant  marketing  research  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Herald. 

Riley  Kirby  has  been  named 
research  applications  manager  for  the 
publishing  company.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  managed  the  secondary 
research  analysis  and  presentations 
areas  of  the  marketing  research 
department  at  the  Herald  and  El 
Nuevo  Herald  and  had  worked  as 
assistant  research  manager  at  the 
Herald.  Prior  to  coming  to  the  Herald, 
Kirby  had  served  in  research  and 
management  positions  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  at  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Berl  Schwartz,  bureau  chief  of 
United  Press  International  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  join  the 
faculty  at  the  H.H.  Herbert  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
spring  1991  semester. 


He  will  be  the  first  McMahon  Cen¬ 
tennial  Professor  in  News  Communi¬ 
cation;  the  endowed  faculty  position 
is  made  possible  by  the  McMahon 
Foundation. 


D.  Jordan  Whichard  III  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor  of  Greenville,  N.C.,  and  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor  Inc. 

Most  recently  Whichard  worked  as 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Reflector.  He  had  previously 
worked  as  general  manager  of  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Daily  News-Leader 
and  business  manager  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  News-Piedmont  Co.  of  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C. 

*  *  « 

The  Foreign  Press  Association  has 
announced  the  election  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  1991-1992: 

Mitja  Mersol  of  the  Delo  Daily  in 
Yugoslavia — president;  Roy  Murphy 
of  Television  New  Zealand — first 
vice  president;  Harry  Z.  Bau  of  El 
Economista  in  Argentina — second 
vice  president;  John  Fercsey  of 
LaPrensa  in  Argentina — general  sec¬ 
retary;  Elena  Ovtcharenko  of 
Komosomolskaya  Prvada  of  the 
Soviet  Union — assistant  general  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Karl  Grun  of  Borsen- 
Zeitung  in  Germany  and  Neue  Zur- 
cher  Zeitung  in  Switzerland — treas¬ 
urer. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Bausman  has  been  named 
editor  of  Cleartime,  a  newsletter  for 
retirees  of  the  Associated  Press.  He 
succeeds  Theodore  R.  “Ted” 
Smits,  who  has  retired  after  seven 
years  as  editor. 

Bausman  retired  in  1988  after  serv¬ 
ing  38  years  with  the  AP  in  several 
locations  around  the  world. 

Smits  had  previously  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  sports  editor  and  in  several  other 
editorial  positions  for  the  AP. 
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OBITUARIES 


Walter  H.  Brovald,  63,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan. 
25.  He  had  suffered  from  diabetes  and 
had  been  on  medical  leave  from  the 
university. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Bryan,  85,  former 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  Feb.  13  in  Clemson,  S.C. 

He  was  also  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  a  vice  president  for  devel¬ 
opment  at  Clemson  University. 


Winston  S.  Carter,  63,  who  spent 
25  years  with  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspaper  Group,  died  of  cancer 
Jan.  23. 


Kidnappers  release 

Colombian 

journalist 

A  journalist  kidnapped  by  the 
Medellin  cocaine  cartel  three  months 
ago  was  released  on  a  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia  street  in  an  apparent  attempt  by 
drug  traffickers  to  win  favor  with  the 
government. 

The  released  hostage,  Beatriz  Vil- 
lamizar  de  Guerrero,  took  a  half-hour 
taxi  ride  to  her  home  after  being  set 
free  late  Feb.  5. 

“I’m  very  happy  to  be  home,”  she 
told  the  Caracol  radio  network,  add¬ 
ing  that  her  captors  promised  to  soon 
release  her  sister-in-law,  Maruja 
Pachon. 

The  women  were  kidnapped  on 
Nov.  7  by  eight  cartel  gunmen  who 
stopped  their  car  and  killed  their 
driver. 

The  women  are  related  by  marriage 
to  slain  presidential  candidate  Luis 
Carlos  Galan,  whose  murder  by  drug 
traffickers  16  months  ago  gave  rise  to 
war  between  the  government  and  the 
cocaine  underworld. 

—  AP 

Recycling  campaign 

The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
recently  kicked  off  a  recycling  cam¬ 
paign  at  its  main  office  and  main  dis¬ 
tribution  properties. 

The  company  says  it  plans  to  recy¬ 
cle  an  additional  2,112  tons  of  paper 
per  year,  which  will  cause  it  to  recycle 
approximately  %%  of  its  waste. 


Richard  Gibbs  Hackenberg,  82,  a 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  died  Feb.  8. 


James  V.  Healion,  61 ,  a  reporter  at 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  who 
also  spent  25  years  with  United  Press 
International,  died  of  cancer  Feb.  6. 

Healion  had  worked  as  Connecti¬ 
cut  bureau  manager  for  UPI  and  later 
joined  the  Register  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter. 


Catherine  M.  Marks,  69,  a  former 
reporter  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Dallas,  died  Jan.  30  in  Storrs, 
Conn.  She  had  also  worked  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Herald, 
the  E!  Paso  (Texas)  Times  and  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


W.  Rockwell  Clark  Jr.,  83,  a 
retired  editor  at  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  died  Feb.  4. 

He  had  previously  worked  as  the 
radio  and  television  editor  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 


Oscar  Jose  Del  Castillo,  84, 
retired  editor  of  El  Heraldo  de 
Brownsville,  the  Brownsville  Her¬ 
ald's  Spanish-language  daily,  died 
Jan.  19. 

He  founded  the  paper  in  1934  and 
was  editor  and  columnist  until  his 
retirement  last  year.  He  had  also 
served  as  Brownsville  correspondent 
for  the  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  La  Prensa, 
where  he  also  worked  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 


N.S.  “Buss”  DeMotte,  77,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  died  Jan.  27  in  Stock- 
ton  after  a  bout  with  cancer. 


William  L.  Dunfey,  65,  former 
director  of  the  defunct  weekly  New 
Hampshire  Times,  died  Feb.  9  in 
Hanover,  N.H. 


J.A.  “Arnie”  Gilje,  83,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Foster  County  (N.D.)  Independent, 
died  Feb.  6. 

He  had  worked  as  a  reporter- 
apprentice  and  later  editor  at  the 
Rolette  (N.D.)  Record  and  as  editor 


of  the  Mouse  River  Farmers  Press  in 
Towner,  N.D. 


Herman  Santonio  “Tony”  Rho¬ 
den,  70,  former  news  photographer 
for  the  Chicago  Defender,  died  Feb. 
10  in  Chicago. 

He  had  also  worked  as  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  former  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  and  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Roland  Burris. 


Celia  (Lockespeiser)  Zwick,  78, 
wife  of  Lester  Zwick,  former  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  former  Record- 
American  in  Boston  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  died  Jan.  21  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Paper  won’t  cover 
funerals  of  war 
dead  without  Invite 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  will  not 
cover  the  funerals  of  Persian  Gulf  war 
dead  or  seek  out  surviving  relatives 
without  invitations,  editor  Dennis  A. 
Britton  announced  in  a  note  to  read¬ 
ers. 

“We  have  decided  that  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  will  not  intrude  upon  the 
private  moments  of  grief  and  mourn¬ 
ing  of  those  who  have  lost  a  loved  one 
in  the  war,”  Britton  wrote. 

“We  will  afford  family  and  friends 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  us  if 
they’d  like,  but  we  will  not  bother 
them  with  phone  calls,  nor  camp  out 
on  their  front  steps,  nor  invade  the 
privacy  of  funerals,”  the  note,  pub¬ 
lished  Feb.  15  and  17,  said. 

In  an  interview,  Britton  said  the 
paper  decided  to  adopt  the  policy 
despite  some  migivings  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  “sanitizing”  the 
consequences  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

“However,  1  don’t  believe  there 
has  ever  been  a  war  more  sanitized  by 
public  policy  than  this  one,  so  our 
little  action  should  have  little  effect,” 
he  said. 

While  the  paper  won’t  go  uninvited 
to  the  funerals  of  war  dead,  Britton 
said  the  paper  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  continue  covering  the  fun¬ 
erals  of,  for  example,  the  victims  of 
gang  drive-by  slayings. 

“We’ve  talked  about  it.  Frankly, 
we  haven’t  had  the  time  to  focus  on 
it  .  .  .  but  we  do  think  about  it.  This 
was  just  easier  to  get  our  hands 
around,”  Britton  said. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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rate  increases. 

The  results  left  1990  net  income  22.1%  lower,  at  $26.4 
million,  or  930  a  share,  compared  with  $33.9  million,  or 
$1.19  a  share,  in  1989.  Revenue  declined  slightly  for  the 
year. 

Media  General 

Media  General  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter  1990  net 
income  jumped  to  $3  million,  or  120  a  share,  from  a  loss  of 
$1.2  million,  or  40  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Quarterly  revenues  declined  5%  —  with  newspaper 
revenues  flat  —  and  operating  profit  nearly  tripled  for  the 
period,  the  Richmond,  Va.-based  company  said.  Costs 
declined  9.4%  for  the  period. 

Quarterly  operating  profits  declined  20%  at  newspapers 
and  increased  dramatically  in  broadcasting  and  newsprint 
operations.  Pretax  income  grew  230%. 

The  results  raised  1990  net  income  18.8%,  to  $25.5 
million,  or  980  a  share,  from  $20.7  million,  or  800  a  share  in 
1989.  The  company  credited  receipt  of  royalties  from  a 
Mexican  newsprint  company.  Revenues  for  the  year 
increased  slightly  to  $613.2  million,  and  1990  pretax 
income  increased  31%  to  $43.5  million.  Newspaper  oper¬ 
ating  profits  rose  8%  for  the  year. 

Multimedia  Inc. 

Multimedia  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter  earnings 
increased  9%  to  $17  million,  or  $1.39  a  share,  from  $15.5 
million,  or  $1.25  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  revenues  rose  3.7%  for  the  ^riod  on  the 
strength  of  cable  and  entertainment  properties.  Revenues 
from  newspapers  and  broadcasting  declined. 

Operating  profit  was  flat  for  the  quarter  at  $47.3  million, 
compared  with  a  year  before. 

The  Greenville,  S.C. -based  company  said  its  quarterly 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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pers  rose  3.9%,  with  higher  ad  and  circulation  rates  com¬ 
pensating  for  volume  declines.  Classified  was  flat  and 
preprints  up. 

Broadcast  revenue  rose  10%  on  the  strength  of  political 
ads. 

Lee’s  board  raised  the  quarterly  dividend  to  190,  from 
180. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter 
1990  earnings  slipped  14%,  to  $8.8  million,  or  310  a  share, 
from  $10.3  million,  or  360  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  results  dropped  1990  earnings  22%,  to  $26.4  million, 
or  930  a  share,  from  $33.9  million,  or  $  1 . 19  a  share ,  in  1989. 

Sacramento-based  McClatchy  said  the  quarterly 
decline  was  anticipated  as  costs  rose  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  six  South  Carolina  newspapers,  losses 
mounted  from  the  start-up  of  a  newsprint  partnership  in 
Usk,  Wash.,  and  taxes  increased.  Without  those  items, 
fourth-quarter  earnings  would  have  been  370  a  share, 
$1.24  a  share  for  the  year. 

Operating  income  declined  3%  in  the  fourth  quarter  and 
was  flat  for  the  year,  compared  with  year-earlier  figures. 

The  company  attributed  the  decreases  to  lower  ad  lin¬ 
age,  higher  newsprint  costs,  and  higher  depreciation  and 
amortization  costs  from  the  acquisitions. 

Revenues  rose  9.9%  for  the  quarter,  to  $111.7  million, 
with  ad  revenue  up  10.2%,  to  $89.6  million,  and  circulation 
revenue  up  8.8%  to  $17.7  million.  Excluding  the  South 
Carolina  papers,  total  revenue  grew  5.6%,  mainly  from 
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NEWS/TECH 


Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  announces  MetroColor 

New  four-high  Goss  press  to  add  color 
and  paging  to  existing  presslines 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  an  effort  to  enhance  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  its  large  installed  base  of  dou¬ 
ble-width  offset  presses,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  will  produce  the 
Goss  MetroColor,  which  borrows 
design  features  from  the  Goss  Color- 
liner. 

Created  as  an  add-on  or  slip-in  for 
existing  Goss  Headliner  Offset,  Met- 
roliner  and  Metro-Offset  presses,  the 
modular,  stackable  MetroColor  can 
also  function  as  a  complete  press. 

Like  the  Colorliner,  the  press  is 
rated  at  70,000  cph  and  uses  a  vertical 
web  lead  through  as  many  as  four 
stacked  modules  (up  to  eight  blanket- 
to-blanket  printing  couples).  The 
modularity  allows  a  customer  to 
install  only  what  is  needed,  later  add¬ 
ing  couples  or  modules  as  needs 
change,  often  without  additional 
pressroom  floor  space. 

With  a  trimmer  profile  than  the  Col¬ 
orliner,  a  70"-wide  MetroColor  stack 


can  be  slipped  into  the  same  space 
occupied  by  Metroliner  and  Metro- 
Offset  units.  A  full  four-high  stack 
with  eight  printing  couples  can  add 
eight  pages  straight  (16  collect)  of  pro¬ 
cess  color.  For  more  paging  and 
color,  the  same  stack  can  print  black 
and  a  spot  color  on  both  sides  of  two 
webs. 

MetroColor’s  simple  web  leads 
require  no  unit  reversing  or  anti-setoff 
device  as  with  printing  on  a  common 
impression  cylinder.  Compensators 
between  printing  couples  are  also 
eliminated. 

It  is  compatible  with  existing  Goss 
RTFs  and  folders  and  the  plates  and 
blankets  used  on  existing  presses. 
Some  of  the  new  press’s  parts,  such 
as  cylinders  and  blankets,  are  the 
same  used  on  other  Goss  equipment. 

Variously  configured  with  an 
existing  press,  MetroColor  can  put 
four  colors  on  section  fronts  and 
backs,  center  spreads  and  consecu¬ 


tive  pages  without  recourse  to  bay 
window  lead.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
print  four-color  ROP  inserts. 

At  a  conference  introducing  the 
new  press,  Goss  Newspaper  Products 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
Les  Kraft  said  the  MetroColor  is  a 
product  of  the  Colorliner  design’s 
success  and  the  need  for  Colorliner 
capabilities  at  newspapers  that  do  not 
yet  need  to  replace  their  older  offset 
equipment. 

An  eight-couple  MetroColor  stack 
will  be  shown  at  ANPA/TEC  91.  Pro¬ 
totype  engineering  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  are  under  way  now,  according  to 
Goss  Newspaper  Products  sales  and 
service  director  Mike  Kienzle.  Fol¬ 
lowing  its  own  lab  tests,  Rockwell 
expects  to  begin  testing  a  MetroColor 
early  next  year  at  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Kienzle  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  talking  with  four  or  five  possi¬ 
ble  sites. 

“Is  it  a  Colorliner?  Not  quite,’’  said 
Kraft.  He  said  its  cost  was  targeted  to 
be  15%  less  than  a  comparable  Color¬ 
liner  tower.  Moreover,  a  MetroColor 
four-high  does  not  entail  the  added 
cost  of  the  new  foundation  required 
by  a  Colorliner  stack,  which  would 
also  occupy  10  inches  of  aisle  space. 
A  MetroColor  stack  rises  as  high  as  a 
Colorliner  four-high  (20' 10"),  but 
Kraft  said  studies  of  many  Metro 
pressrooms  showed  its  height  would 
not  be  a  hindrance  for  most  sites. 

MetroColor  comes  with  two  form 
roller  single-piston  injector  inking 
(optional  digital  inking),  individual 
couple  silencing,  tool-less  plate  lock¬ 
ups,  spiral-brush  direct-to-plate  dam¬ 
pening  (spray  bar  available),  auto¬ 
matic  webbing  through  the  topmost 
module,  automatic  margin  systems 
for  four-high  stacks  (optional  auto¬ 
matic  register  system),  automatic  for¬ 
ward-reverse  inching  and  a  range  of 
cutoffs. 

Unlike  the  Colorliner,  the  Metro¬ 
Color  has  no  independent  inking. 
For  inking,  said  Kraft,  “the  object 
was  to  match  the  existing  technol¬ 
ogy”  at  customer  sites,  so  a  third 
form  roller,  available  on  the  Color¬ 
liner,  is  not  used.  Nor  is  that  press’s 
full  Advanced  Press  Control  System. 

Kraft  said  the  MetroColor  uses  “a 
derivation”  of  the  APCS  that  is  “eco- 


Goss  AAetroColor  four-high  arrangement. 
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nomically  packaged”  for  what  is 
needed.  He  said  Goss  saw  no  reason 
why  a  customer  should  have  to  pay 
for  an  entirely  new  control  system  for 
what  in  many  cases  will  be  just  one 
color  stack.  Alternative  levels  of 
press  control  are  available. 

Controls  on  customers’  existing 
presses  can  be  upgraded  for  compati¬ 
bility  with  MetroColor  controls. 

Kienzle  said  MetroColor  training 
and  maintenance  requirements  are 
comparable  with  those  for  the  Color- 
liner  but  would  be  less  demanding 
because  all  other  press  units,  as  well 
as  the  RTFs  and  folders,  would 
remain  unchanged. 

Nevertheless,  training  is  more 
important  than  ever,  he  said,  noting 
that,  while  electrical  and  electronic 
components  represented  13%  of  the 
cost  of  a  press  in  1980,  this  year  they 
come  to  33%  of  cost. 

Kienzle  also  noted  that  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  latest  electronic  controls 
can  offset  manning  requirements  for 
conventional  offset  presses.  He  noted 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Colorliner 
installation  has  no  unit  controls.  All 
press  controls  reside  on  a  master  con¬ 
sole  and  quality-control  worksta¬ 
tions. 

The  MetroColor  not  only  fills  cus¬ 
tomer  needs,  said  Kraft,  “but  it  also 
protects  our  70-plus  [percent]  market 
share”  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
providing  “as  many  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Colorliner  as  is  technically 
practical.” 

Kraft  said  Metro-Offset  and  Met- 
roliners  account  for  half  of  Goss’ 
installed  base  of  double-width 
presses,  with  another  10%  in  Head¬ 
liner  Offset  (about  the  same  number 
of  Colorliner  couples  are  installed  or 
contracted  for).  Rather  than  see 
others  fill  any  color  needs  at  those 
installations,  Kraft  said,  “We  want  to 
protect  that  base.  We  think  those  are 
our  customers.” 

Based  on  what  “readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  want,”  Kraft  said  Goss  saw  “a 
dramatic  need”  for  the  MetroColor. 
Noting  “very  few  new  products”  in 
the  double-width  newspaper  press 
market,  Kraft  said  MetroColor  is  only 
the  fourth  such  press  from  Goss  since 
1955. 

Graphic  Systems  president  James 
Cavanaugh  said  MetroColor  adds  to 
what  he  termed  the  “broadest  prod¬ 
uct  portfolio  that  addresses  the  web 
press  market.” 

The  new  press  represents  the  latest 
in  a  family  of  “Colorliner-type 
presses.”  Ten  years  before  the  first 
Colorliner  installation,  Goss  had 
stacked  its  single-width  Community 
presses.  Other  versions  of  the  “Col¬ 
orliner  concept”  are  also  expected. 

Kraft  said  the  product  line  offers  a 


variety  of  presses  “for  newspapers 
that  want  to  vary  the  product  itself  in 
terms  of  size,  cut-off  and  quality.” 

He  envisioned  different  presses 
printing  different  parts  of  a  pa¬ 
per —  e.g.,  several  straight-running 
high-volume  presses  for  the  main 
news  section  and  an  Urbanite  with  a 
drier  to  produce  a  high-gloss  color 
fashion  section. 


“In  fact,  the  early  dampeners  we  sold 
were  more  true  to  the  process  .  .  .  .  ” 
he  said.  “We  only  moved  away  from 
them  for  operations  maintenance  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  of  the  quality  coming  off 
the  older  machines  is  even  better  than 
the  quality  coming  off  the  newer  ones 
because  of  the  compromise  made  for 
maintenance  purposes.” 

MetroColor,  Kraft  said,  was  intro¬ 


Noting  “very  few  new  products”  in  the  double-width 
newspaper  press  market,  Kraft  said  MetroColor  is  only 
the  fourth  such  press  from  Goss  since  1955. 


Such  an  approach,  in  his  view, 
would  help  win  back  ROP  color  ads 
and,  through  coordination  with  post¬ 
press  systems  before  the  end  of  the 
decade,  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
much-talked-about  tailored  newspa¬ 
per. 

Saying  that  newspapers’  press  pur¬ 
chases  today  will  “set  their  course  for 
20  or  30  years,”  Kraft  called  the  new 
press  an  “insurance  policy”  so  that 
publishers  “cannot  outgrow  the  mar¬ 
ket  demands  for  color.” 

According  to  Kraft,  Goss  foresees 
the  MetroColor  eventually  account¬ 
ing  for  30%-40%  of  production.  He 
said  that  in  the  coming  year  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  insert  40  units,  prob¬ 
ably  as  10  four-high  stacks,  into 
existing  presslines,  adding  that  there 
may  also  be  an  order  for  a  full  Metro¬ 
Color  pressline. 

Kraft  said  that  as  some  Metroliners 
pass  the  25-year  mark,  the  owners 
will  buy  MetroColor  rather  than 
Headliner  Offset,  assuming  they  do 
not  purchase  Colorliners.  In  most 
cases,  he  expects  the  Metros  to  be 
around  for  many  more  years.  Even 
projected  circulation  increases,  he 
added,  would  be  manageable  with 
existing  capacity  in  most  cases. 


duced  recognizing  that,  while  more 
color  multiplies  the  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  presses,  newspapers  are 
unable  to  expand  their  production 
time;  nor  are  they  looking  for  the 
color  quality  found  in  National  Geo¬ 
graphic. 

Kraft  said  installing  or  adding  color 
capacity  should  be  an  “economically 
simple  decision”  for  publishers,  and 
Goss  had  to  make  its  color  the  least 
expensive  on  a  per-couple  basis 
among  “market-equivalent”  equip¬ 
ment. 

While  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
will  consider  adapting  a  MetroColor 
to  run  with  a  competitor’s  equipment, 
Kraft  said  it  will  “not  drive  hard  for 
that  initially  .  .  .  but  we  aren’t  going 
to  turn  our  back  on  an  order.” 

Such  an  adaptation,  he  continued, 
would  likely  be  a  costly,  possibly  one¬ 
time  job,  “whereas  each  time  we  do  a 
Goss  press,  that’s  engineering  done 
for  the  next  guy  who  has  a  Goss  press 
of  the  same  design  and  vintage.” 

*  *  * 

At  the  labs  in  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems’  new  Westmont  facility,  the 
MetroColor  is  but  one  area  of  pro¬ 
totype  and  process  testing. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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KING  PRESS  CORPORATION  is  enlarging  its  field  sales  force.  Applications 
are  encouraged  from  persons  meeting  ALL  the  following  requirements; 

1.  Four  years  of  web  press  sales 

2.  Accustomed  to  heavy  travel 

3.  Willing  to  relocate 

4.  Accustomed  to  six-figure  earnings 

Please  send  detailed  resume,  by  mail  only,  to: 

King  Press  Corporation,  Dept.  32 
P.O.  Box  21,  Joplin,  MO  64^ 
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NEWS/TECH 


Harris  Corp.  update 


Announces  new  product,  installations  and  system 
output  to  Hoechst  direct-to-plate  processing 


Harris  Corp.  took  a  $115  million 
charge  in  connection  with  restructur¬ 
ing  that  eliminated  500  jobs  in  its 
semiconductor  operations,  but  could 
report  $10  million  more  in  second- 
quarter  sales  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

Combined  with  lower  earnings  over 
two  quarters,  however,  the  charge 
resulted  in  a  $38.3  million  net 
loss. 

Better  news  came  from  its  Controls 
and  Composition  Div.,  which  now 
offers  an  opening  to  the  Macintosh 
environment.  Its  new  Mac  Server 
supports  resource  sharing  by  storing 
Macintosh  files. 

Product  marketing  director  Russ 
Latch  said  the  Mac  Server  offers  Har¬ 
ris  and  non-Harris  customers  previ¬ 
ously  unavailable  networking  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  server  interfaces  to  Har¬ 
ris’s  Page  Layout  System  and  can 
stand  as  an  independent  product 
interfacing  a  user’s  Mac  environ¬ 
ment.  It  also  establishes  a  Macintosh 
link  for  the  Harris  Images  electronic 
picture  desk. 

AppleShare  and  Harris  Configura¬ 
tion  and  System  Management  soft¬ 
ware  permit  creation  of  folders  for 
Mac  files  and  their  storage  in  the  Unix 
file  system  on  the  server’s  Sun  plat¬ 
form  (Sparcstation  IPC  with  24MB 
RAM,  floppy  disc  drive,  207MB  inter¬ 
nal  SCSI  hard  disc  drive  and  Ethernet 
interface). 

In  addition  to  Macintosh  hardware 
and  software,  a  LocalTalk-Ether- 
Talk  bridge  such  as  FastPath  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Options  with  the  server  include 
PostScript  output  (as  the  print  spooler 
for  Mac  PostScript  jobs),  image  file 
conversion  from  TIFF  in  a  Macintosh 
to  Harris  format  (for  use  with  Harris 
8300/8900  page  layout).  Encapsulated 
PostScript  file  import  and  conversion 
to  Harris’  HIFF,  use  of  a  300/400-dpi 
Sparcprinter  (including  PostScript 
conversion  software),  Basic  Storage 
Tower  for  expanded  Mac  Server 
capacity  (150MB  SCSI  streamer  tape 
for  server  backup  and  600MB  SCSI 
hard  disc  for  Mac  data  files  to  be 
shared  with  the  Mac  environment) 
and  a  removable  600MB  read/write 


optical  SCSI  disc  (to  archive  server 
files). 

Recent  installations 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press 
newsroom  is  replacing  its  9-year-old 
Hastech  system  with  the  Harris  8300 
News  Page  Layout  System,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  8300  controllers  and  10 
8900  terminals  for  full-page  output  of 
text,  graphics  and  photos.  The  new 
system  will  interface  with  the  Press’ 
existing  System  Integrators  Inc.  sys¬ 
tem. 

Within  its  overall  pagination  proj¬ 
ect,  the  Press  said  it  expects  to  make 
other  prepress  systems  investments. 
Noting  that  with  pagination  more  lay¬ 
out  and  production  will  be  handled 
in  the  newsroom,  systems  manager 
Frank  O’Hearn  said  his  paper  “will 
soon  be  able  to  output  an  entire 
edition  .  .  .  complete  with  all 
elements,  including  color  separa¬ 
tions  .  .  .  .  ” 

An  8300/8900  PLS  earlier  went  into 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  where 
all  display  ads  are  produced  on  its 
new  system,  which  consists  of  six 
8900  color  workstations,  two  pixel 
editing  terminals,  two  8306  fileservers 
and  interface  with  two  scanners  for 
output  of  complete  ad  pages  to  three 
imagesetters,  implementation  of  pro¬ 
cess  color  was  to  follow  the  installa¬ 
tion. 

Ireland’s  Dublin  Tribune  acquired  a 
full  Harris  prepress  system  compris¬ 
ing  a  PEN  PC  Editorial  Network, 
CASH  classified  ad  system  and  a  PLS 
with  graphics.  The  paper  publishes 
nine  different  suburban  editions,  pro¬ 
ducing  70  to  90  pages  weekly,  eight 
with  full  color. 

News  copy  produced  on  Harris- 
Write  software  is  passed  to  PLS  8900 
terminals  for  pagination.  PEN’S  com¬ 
position  package  allows  reporters  or 
editors  to  replicate  on  their  PCs  the 
H&J  obtained  on  the  pagination  net¬ 
work.  All  classified  and  display  ads 
are  input  on  CASH.  Graphics  are 
scanned  on  an  ECRM  Autokon  1000 
and  integrated  with  text  on  the  pagi¬ 
nation  system.  Output  is  through  a 
Monotype  Lasercomp  Express. 

Pagination  to  platemaking 
Another  European  paper  with  an 
all-Harris  front  end  used  its  full-page 


composition  capability  to  support 
direct-to-plate  from  its  Autologic 
Page  Image  Processor  on  line  to  a 
new  Gerber  platemaker  that  exposes 
a  Hoechst  laser-imaged  plate. 

The  50,000-circulation  Brabants 
Nieuwsbiad,  Roosendaal,  Nether¬ 
lands,  was  the  first  European  paper  to 
use  the  Harris  2500  copy  processing 
system  16  years  ago.  Since  acquiring 
newer  Harris  equipment,  it  is  the  first 
to  use  the  new,  more  sensitive  Ozasol 
N90  negative  offset  plate  and  the 
LE55  exposure  unit  for  platemaking 
on  line  to  prepress  output. 

Hoechst,  based  in  Wiesbaden,  Ger¬ 
many  (its  Enco  products  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  U.S.  by  Hoechst  Celan- 
ese)  arranged  with  the  Dutch  daily  to 
test  the  direct-to-plate  process  in  live 
production  using  its  new  plate  and  the 
LE55  imager  it  jointly  developed  with 
Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co., 
based  in  South  Windsor,  Conn.  The 
paper  had  the  capability  to  drive  the 
platemaker  from  its  Harris- Autologic 
prepress  system. 

Plates  are  imaged  in  five  minutes. 
When  an  editor  completes  a  page,  a 
typeset  file  is  created,  then  processed 
in  the  Autologic  PIP,  which  drives  the 
LE55.  Subsequent  same-page  expo¬ 
sures  can  be  made  in  a  minute  each. 
The  flatbed,  variable  spot-size  (up  to 
5,000  dpi)  LE55  images  a  20"  x  26" 
area  for  N90  plate  sizes  up  to  22"  x  28". 

Hoechst  has  since  ordered  10  more 
LE55  imagers  from  Gerber.  In  coop¬ 
eration  with  Hoechst,  Gerber  will 
provide  LE55s  to  newspapers  and 
printers  and  will  market  the  product 
on  an  OEM  basis  for  integration  with 
other  vendors’  raster  image  proces¬ 
sors  and  front-end  systems.  Hoechst 
also  will  market  the  LE55  for  use  with 
its  Ozasol  N90  plate. 

Bachrach  joins 
Polychrome  Corp. 

Leonard  E.  Bachrach  has  assumed 
the  newly  created  position  of  market¬ 
ing  services  manager  at  Polychrome 
Corp.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Before  joining  Polychrome, 
Bachrach  held  a  similar  position  with 
Crosfield  Electronics  and  Du  Pont 
Imaging  Systems. 
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Ex-circulation 
manager  guilty 
of  embezzlement 

A  former  circulation  manager  at  the 
Progress-Index  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
has  pleaded  guilty  to  embezzlement 
of  money  due  the  paper  and  one  of  its 
weekly  tabloids  from  collections. 

Joseph  M.  O’Brien,  28,  entered  his 
plea  in  Petersburg  Circuit  Court  after 
confessing  to  his  part  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  involved  the  embezzle¬ 
ment  of  funds  from  the  Progress- 
Index  and  its  satellite  weekly,  the  Tri- 
City  Review. 

As  part  of  a  plea  agreement.  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  Attorney  James  E. 
Hume  said  he  would  not  prosecute  an 
embezzlement  conspiracy  charge 
against  O’Brien  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  no  prison  sentence  in  exchange 
for  his  testimony  against  others 
involved. 

Court  papers  filed  in  the  case  say 
that  the  fraud  involved  checks  written 
to  the  newspaper  by  some  of  its  deal¬ 
ers.  The  checks  were  being  sold  to 
carriers  who  subsequently  turned 
them  in  with  their  regular  collec¬ 
tions  to  cover  any  possible  shortages. 
O’Brien  would  clear  the  carrier’s 
accounts,  but  the  money  was  not 
making  it  into  the  circulation  coffers. 

False  delivery  routes  for  the  Tri- 
City  Review  were  also  set  up  and  the 
money  paid  for  those  false  routes 
pocketed,  Hume  said. 

Under  the  agreement,  O’Brien 
would  have  to  make  restitution  to  the 
newspaper,  pay  all  fines  and  perform 
an  unspecified  number  of  community 
service  hours.  Police  say  he  admitted 
that  his  share  of  the  money  embezzled 
was  $15,000. 

—  AP 

Photographer 
banned  from 
N.J.  air  base 

A  newspaper  photographer  who 
left  a  news  tour  and  roamed  the  air 
base  without  an  escort  has  been 
banned  indefinitely  for  breaking  secu¬ 
rity  rules  tightened  during  the  Gulf 
war. 

Sgt.  Patricia  Samuelson,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  McGuire  Air  Force  Base, 
N.J.,  said  that  the  photographer, 
whom  she  declined  to  identify,  did  not 
pose  a  security  risk  and  left  the  base 
without  incident. 

Samuelson  said  no  action  would  be 
taken. 


“We’ve  just  asked  that  particular 
paper  not  to  send  him  anymore,”  she 
said.  She  did  not  identify  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  photographer  was  among  sev¬ 
eral  newspeople  invited  to  the  base  on 
Jan.  24  to  tour  a  military  blood  bank, 
she  said.  He  left  the  media  entourage, 
which  was  escorted  by  a  military 
public  affairs  officer. 

“The  biggest  problem  was  that  he 
was  violating  our  rules,”  she  said. 
“We  can’t  have  people  walking 
around  the  base  unescorted.” 

Security  at  McGuire  has  been  tight¬ 
ened  since  war  broke  out  in  the 
Middle  East.  McGuire  has  played  a 
key  role  in  transporting  thousands  of 
troops  and  tons  of  cargo  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

—  AP 

Daily  News  of 
LA.  Guild 
approves  pact 

Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  edito¬ 
rial  employees  have  voted  to  ratify 
the  newspaper’s  final  contract  offer, 
ending  20  months  of  negotiations,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  announced. 

Jim  Smith,  administrative  officer  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Guild’s  Local  69 
described  the  agreement  as  a  “great 
victory  for  the  employees.  It’s  been  a 
long,  hard  road  to  win  a  contract  at 
the  Daily  News.” 

The  three-year  contract,  which 
covers  195  persons  in  the  bargaining 
unit,  calls  for  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  other  editorial  workers 
with  more  than  six  years’  experience 
to  receive  a  maximum  wage  of  $650 
weekly,  plus  merit  pay  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper.  The  union  had 
sought  $800  a  week  after  five  years 
and  merit  pay. 

Last  year,  the  Guild  filed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  against  the 
newspaper  for  withholding  merit  pay 
hikes  since  December  1989.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  upheld  by  an  administra¬ 
tive  law  judge  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  Daily  News 
appealed  to  the  NLRB  and  a  ruling  is 
pending. 

III.  public  officials 
can  reveal  closed 
meeting  Information 

Public  governing  bodies  cannot 
sanction  their  members  for  revealing 
information  discussed  in  closed 


meetings,  says  Illinois  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Roland  Burris. 

Under  the  state’s  Open  Meetings 
Act,  councils,  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
criticize  or  penalize  officials  who  go 
public  with  information  from  closed 
meetings,  Burris  said  in  an  opinion. 

In  some  instances,  officials  facing 
the  threat  of  sanction  might  keep 
silent  about  issues  the  public  should 
know  about,  he  said  in  the  written 
statement. 

“[Sanctioning  members]  would  only 
serve  as  an  obstacle  to  effective 
enforcement  of  the  act  and  a  shield 
behind  which  opponents  of  open  gov¬ 
ernment  could  hide.” 

The  attorney  general  can  issue  offi¬ 
cial  opinions  at  the  request  of  state’s 
attorneys  and  state  officers  to  help 
them  interpret  state  statutes.  Burris’ 
opinion  was  issued  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Kendall  County 
state’s  attorney’s  office. 

—  AP 


English-language 
paper  In  Pakistan 
begins  distribution 

The  International  News,  the  first 
new  English-language  newspaper  in 
Pakistan  since  the  end  of  martial  law 
and  press  censorship  three  years  ago, 
went  on  sale  this  week. 

The  paper  is  being  published  in 
Rawalpindi,  Lahore  and  Karachi  in 
Pakistan,  and  in  London  and  New 
York,  which  have  large  Pakistani 
communities. 

The  newspaper  is  owned  by  the 
Karachi-based  Jang  Group,  which 
also  publishes  the  largest  Urdu-lan- 
guage  newspaper,  Jang. 

Analysts  estimate  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  Pakistan  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  about 
100,000. 

—  AP 


Conn,  dally  lets 
readers  decide 
what  stocks  to  list 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
has  asked  readers  to  help  the  newspa¬ 
per  decide  which  stock  listings  should 
be  printed  in  its  daily  edition. 

The  paper  said  that  a  new  com¬ 
puterized  service  offered  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  now  enables  the  Register 
to  customize  its  stock  listings. 
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Detroit  News  protests  police  seizure  of  camera 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Detroit  News  said  it  will  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  about  the 
confiscation  of  a  camera  from  a 
News  photographer  trying  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  former  city  police 
chief. 

Photographer  David  C.  Coates  said 
he  was  standing  with  a  television  cam¬ 
era  crew  outside  the  home  of  former 
Police  Chief  William  L.  Hart  when  he 
put  the  camera  down  to  make  a  call  to 
the  newsroom. 

When  Coates  returned,  a  police 


station  for  “safekeeping,”  according 
to  Coates. 

Officer  Thrasher  then  told  Coates 
and  the  tv  crew  that  their  presence 
outside  the  police  chiefs  house  was 
loitering.  He  ordered  them  into  their 
cars. 

Very  soon  after  that,  Coates  said, 
then-Police  Chief  Hart  —  who  had 
been  replaced  after  being  indicted  by 
a  federal  grand  jury  on  charges  of 
stealing  $2.6  million  from  a  secret 
police  fund  —  left  his  home.  Coates, 
who  had  another  camera  around  his 
neck,  was  unable  to  get  out  of 
his  car  in  time  to  take  a  picture  of  the 


“The  [Detroit  police]  department  doesn’t  recognize 
the  rights  of  a  journalist  in  a  free  society  to  be  on  a 
public  street  in  pursuit  of  a  story.” 


officer  identified  by  the  News  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Trasher  had  taken  the  camera. 
Trasher  told  Coates  he  was  taking  the 
camera  to  the  11th  Precinct  police 


former  official. 

About  a  half-hour  later,  Coates 
recovered  his  camera  at  the  police 
station. 


Detroit  News  editor  and  publisher 
Robert  Giles  said  the  confiscation  is 
the  second  incident  involving  police 
harassment  of  Detroit  News  journal¬ 
ists  in  recent  months. 

Last  Oct.  30,  while  attempting  to 
interview  another  police  figure  in  the 
long-running  secret  fund  scandal,  two 
reporters,  John  Wark  and  Dave  Far¬ 
rell,  were  stopped,  arrested  and  read 
Miranda  rights  by  police  officers  who 
claimed  the  journalists  were  interfer¬ 
ing  with  a  police  operation  {E&P, 
Nov.  17,  1990,  P.  27). 

The  News  filed  a  complaint  in  that 
case,  too.  After  three  months,  the 
commissioners  issued  a  report  calling 
the  arrest  “unfounded,”  but  saying 
that  the  officers  had  used  “proper 
conduct.” 

In  an  interview  with  the  News,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  Giles  said  the  police 
were  not  taking  these  complaints  seri¬ 
ously.  / 

“The  [Detroit  police]  department 
doesn’t  recognize  the  rights  of  a 
journalist  in  a  free  society  to  be  on  a 
public  street  in  pursuit  of  a  story.” 


California  politico  feuding  with  media 

Assembly  speaker  places  restrictions  on  capital  correspondents 


By  M.L.  Stein  1 

Speaker  Willie  Brown  ordered  the 
news  media  off  the  California 
Assembly  floor  in  the  interests,  he 
insisted,  of  decorum  and  maintaining 
sartorial  standards. 

He  also  moved  commercial  televi¬ 
sion  cameras  from  the  floor  in  favor  of 
“Cal-SPAN,”  a  million-dollar  plus 
video  system  the  Assembly  had 
installed  for  gavel-to-gavel  coverage. 

The  capital  correspondents  bowed 
to  the  restrictions  —  they  had  little 
choice  —  but  not  before  firing  back  at 
Brown  in  a  recent  press  conference 
that  may  have  set  some  record  for 
rancor  on  both  sides. 

Sacramento  Bee  reporter  Rick 
Kushman  wrote  of  the  encounter, 
“There  was  shouting.  There  were 
insults.  There  were  long  tirades  and 
snap  retorts.  There  was  rudeness. 

“  ‘You’re  back  where  you  belong,’ 
Brown  told  the  press  corps  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  shunting  them  to  the  rear 
of  the  Assembly  floor.” 

The  Sacramento  press  corps  has 
been  smarting  since  early  this  year 


when  Brown  displaced  reporters  and 
photographers  from  the  side  of  the 
Assembly  floor  where  they  had  been 
for  years.  They  now  occupy  desks  at 
the  rear  of  the  room,  limiting  their 
access  to  legislators. 

Brown  told  the  media  at  the  time 
that  he  was  denying  them  “special 
treatment”  not  given  them  by  voters. 
He  charged  that  the  correspondents 
had  been  disruptive  in  violation  of 
Assembly  rules.  At  the  same  time,  the 
speaker  also  imposed  restraints  on 
the  presence  of  lobbyists  and  staff 
members  on  the  floor. 

Brown  and  the  capital  press  have 
had  an  intermittently  stormy  relation¬ 
ship  for  years.  However,  many  jour¬ 
nalists  suspect  his  latest  shot  at  them 
stems  more  from  his  ire  over  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Proposition  140,  which  limits 
the  terms  of  legislators,  than  with  the 
behavior  of  media  people. 

“He  took  Prop  140  as  a  personal 
attack  on  him,”  said  Associated  Press 
correspondent  Doug  Willis,  president 
of  the  Capital  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “He  blamed  the  press  for  it 
and  sort  of  exploded.” 


Vic  Biondi,  executive  director  of 
the  California  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  there  is  concern  among 
commercial  tv  stations  that  Cal- 
SPAN  will  impair  their  coverage  of 
the  Assembly,  but,  he  added,  “We 
have  not  been  excluded.  We  can  still 
get  permission  to  go  on  the  floor.  We 
don’t  want  to  overreact  but  we  also 
don’t  want  to  be  pushed  around  so 
we’re  being  vigilant.” 

Brown’s  press  secretary,  Michael 
Reese,  scoffed  at  assumptions  that 
the  new  Assembly  floor  arrangement 
is  in  retaliation  for  perceived  negative 
coverage  of  the  speaker,  calling  it 
merely  a  housekeeping  decision. 

“There  was  congestion  and  little  or 
no  order  on  the  floor,”  Reese  said. 


Prints  the  flag 

Our  Town,  a  community  newspa¬ 
per  circulated  throughout  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  East  Side  in  New  York,  has 
begun  depicting  an  illustration  of  the 
American  flag  on  the  back  page  of 
each  of  its  issues. 
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Ex-Arizona 
governor  buys 
printing  press 

Former  Arizona  Gov.  Evan 
Mecham  has  agreed  to  buy  the  print¬ 
ing  press  formerly  used  by  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  the  newspaper  reported. 

The  sales  price  was  not  disclosed, 
but  James  McGlasson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  company,  said 
a  deal  has  been  negotiated  for  the 
eight-unit  Wood-Hoe  Colormatic 
press. 

“It  isn’t  fully  consummated  by  any 
means,  which  is  to  say  we  haven’t 
been  paid,’’  McGlasson  said,  “but  1 
expect  it  to  be  finalized  within  90 
days.’’ 

Mecham,  reached  at  his  Glendale 
home,  declined  to  comment.  He  was 
defeated  last  September  in  the 
Republican  primary  election  for  gov¬ 
ernor. 

McGlasson  said  the  Las  Vegas  Sun 
presses  have  been  idle  since  June  30, 
when  the  paper  began  using  printing 
facilities  owned  by  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal  as  part  of  a  joint¬ 
operating  agreement. 

Mecham,  a  former  auto  dealer, 
started  a  daily  Phoenix  tabloid  called 
the  Evening  American  in  1%3  after 
failing  in  a  bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mecham  also  produced  several 
tabloids  during  his  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  governor  in  1986.  He  was 
later  impeached  by  the  state  Senate. 

Last  May,  he  published  the  Arizona 
Political  Report  before  his  defeat  in 
the  September  primary. 

—  AP 

Media  seek  Iraqi 
help  in  finding 
missing  newsmen 

Forty-four  U.S.  journalists  and 
news  executives  appealed  to  Iraq  and 
four  other  Middle  East  nations  for 
help  in  finding  four  CBS  newsmen 
who  disappeared  while  covering  the 
Gulf  war. 

“It  is  possible  they  were  detained 
by  Iraqi  forces,”  said  those  signing 
the  appeal,  organized  by  public  tv 
anchorman  Robert  MacNeil,  a  friend 
of  a  producer  in  the  CBS  crew  headed 
by  correspondent  Bob  Simon. 

The  signers  included  anchormen 
Tom  Brokaw,  Dan  Rather  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  former  CBS  anchor  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite,  Washington  Post 
executive  editor  Ben  Bradlee,  and 


Louis  D.  Boccardi,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  appeal  was  sent  to  Iraq’s 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Perez  de 
Cuellar,  and  to  the  ambassadors  rep¬ 
resenting  Yemen,  Tunisia,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan,  a  spokesperson 
for  MacNeil  said. 

MacNeil  is  a  friend  of  CBS  pro¬ 
ducer  Peter  Bluff,  who  with  Simon, 
cameraman  Roberto  Alvarez,  and 
soundman  Juan  Caldera  disappeared 
while  working  in  northern  Saudi 
Arabia  near  the  Kuwait  and  Iraqi  bor¬ 
ders. 

The  four  were  without  a  military 
escort.  They  were  last  heard  from 
Jan.  21,  and  their  abandoned  car  was 
found  two  days  later  by  a  Saudi 
patrol.  —  AP 

Scripps  applies 
to  NYSE  listing 

The  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  of  Cincinnati 
has  announced  that  it  has  applied  for 
listing  of  its  Class  A  Common  Stock 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Trading  on  the  Big  Board  is 
expected  to  begin  in  mid-March, 
according  to  the  company. 

The  company’s  shares  have  been 
traded  on  the  National  Market  Sys¬ 
tem  under  the  NASDAQ  symbol 
“EWSCA”  since  the  company’s  ini¬ 
tial  public  offering  in  June  1988. 

“A  move  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
shareholders,”  said  Lawrence  A. 
Leser,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer.  “We  believe  they  will  benefit 
from  the  increased  visibility  and  li¬ 
quidity  afforded  by  listing  on  the  Big 
Board.” 

ASNE  candidates 
for  board  seats 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  announced  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  seven  positions  on  its  board 
of  directors,  to  be  elected  at  the 
ASNE  annual  meeting  in  April. 

They  are:  Horacio  Aguirre,  editor, 
Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami,  Fla. ;  N . 
Christian  Anderson,  editor,  the 
Orange  County  Register,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.;  Linda  Cunningham,  executive 
editor,  the  Daily  Record,  Parsip- 
pany,  N.J.;  Robert  Haiman,  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  James 
Herman,  editor,  the  Traverse  City 


(Mich.)  Record-Eagle-,  William  Ket- 
ter,  editor,  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pat¬ 
riot-Ledger-,  Lawrence  Kramer, 
executive  editor,  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner;  Ronald  Martin, 
editor,  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution;  Acel  Moore,  associate 
editor,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Ted 
Natt,  editor  and  publisher,  the  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News;  Irene 
Nolan,  managing  editor,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  Geneva 
Overholser,  editor,  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register;  Edward  Seaton,  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  and  publisher,  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Mercury;  and  Larry 
Tarleton,  executive  editor,  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Cunningham,  Ketter  and  Natt  are 
incumbents.  Five  directors  will  be 
elected  to  three-year  terms  and  two 
will  serve  for  one  year. 

Kuwait’s  exiled 
government  readies 
journalist  visas 

Kuwait’s  exiled  government  is 
handing  out  application  forms  for 
journalists’  visas  so  that  reporters  can 
legally  enter  the  country  if  and  when 
Iraqi  troops  are  ousted. 

“You  will  be  contacted  when  visas 
are  ready  to  be  issued,”  said  an 
instruction  sheet  accompanying  the 
applications. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Kuwait  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  said  his  office  and  the 
exiled  government’s  representatives 
in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  were  dis¬ 
tributing  the  forms.  Hundreds  of  for¬ 
eign  reporters  use  Dharhan  as  a  base 
for  covering  the  war  to  end  Iraq’s 
occupation. 

“All  I’ve  heard  since  I’ve  been  here 
is  people  asking  when  they  can  get 
their  visas  to  go  in  after  the  libera¬ 
tion,”  said  the  spokesman,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified.  “We  will  be  ready 
with  a  media-interest  list  when  it 
comes.” 

—  AP 

Special  edition 
sent  to  troops 

The  first  two  special  Persian  Gulf 
editions  of  the  News-Gazette  of 
Champaign,  Ill.,  were  recently  sent  to 
troops  serving  in  the  Middle  East. 

Approximately  250  soldiers  from 
east  central  Illinois  were  sent  copies 
of  the  newsletter  to  help  them  keep  up 
with  hometown  news  and  sports. 
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Service  offers  international  perspective 

'Global  Viewpoint’  provides  columns  written  by  government  leaders 
and  other  prominent  individuals  from  around  the  world 


By  David  Astor 

Most  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  com¬ 
mentary  filling  the  op-ed  pages  of  this 
country’s  newspapers  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  written  by  Americans 
—  meaning  that,  whatever  the  politi¬ 
cal  slant,  the  pieces  have  had  a  U.S. 
perspective. 

But  there  have  been  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  originating  from  other 
countries,  and  readers  have  “Global 
Viewpoint”  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  to  thank  for  a  good 
portion  of  them. 

Last  month,  for  instance,  the 
LATS  service  distributed  a  column 
by  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Gianni  de 
Michelis  focusing  on  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation  in  the 
Mideast  after  the  Gulf  war  ends. 

Earlier  in  February,  “Global 
Viewpoint”  offered  a  piece  by  former 
Pakistani  Prime  Minister  Benazir 
Bhutto  which  discussed  how  many  of 
the  world’s  Muslims  are  furious  at  the 
bombing  of  Iraq  and  suggested  a 
pause  in  the  war  to  give  Islamic  lead¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  seek  a  political  solu¬ 
tion. 

In  January,  there  was  a  column  by 
Jordanian  journalist  Rami  G.  Khouri 
noting  that  many  Arabs  view  Saddam 
Hussein  as  a  hero  for  standing  up  to 
the  West  and  attacking  Israel. 

And  a  “Global”  article  from  the  fall 
featured  Israeli  minister  Ariel  Sharon 
explaining  why  his  country  will  not 
permit  linkage  of  the  Palestinian  issue 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from 
Kuwait. 

As  the  above  examples  show,  the 
service  has  been  offering  a  wide  range 
of  international  perspectives  on  the 
Gulf  crisis.  But  “Global”  has  also 
distributed  columns  by  Americans  — 
including  scientist  Carl  Sagan  on 
environmental  damage  from  the  war, 
former  Vietnam  war  commander 
William  Westmoreland  on  the  need  to 
sustain  “political  will,”  author/Yale 
professor  Paul  Kennedy  on  how  U.S. 
military  actions  obscure  America’s 
many  domestic  problems,  and  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein¬ 
berger  on  how  the  intervention 
against  Iraq  is  justified. 

What  these  columns  and  non-Gulf 


Nathan  P.  Gardels 

“Global”  pieces  have  in  common  is 
that  they  are  penned  by  government 
leaders,  intellectuals,  and  other 
prominent  “opinion-makers.”  And 
all  these  writers  comment  on  major 
international  events  or  issues. 

The  “Global”  contributors  com¬ 
menting  on  various  topics  have 
included  several  Soviet  leaders, 
Lithuanian  President  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  Czechoslovakian  Presi¬ 
dent  Vaclav  Havel,  Polish  President 
Lech  Walesa,  former  Nicaraguan 
President  Daniel  Ortega,  Cuban  Vice 
President  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriquez, 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar,  former  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau,  Mexican 
writer  Octavio  Paz,  Mexican  opposi¬ 
tion  leader  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas, 
South  African  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  South  African  President  Fred- 
erik  de  Klerk,  Japanese  Socialist 
Party  leader  Takako  Doi,  former 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone,  and  many  others. 

“We  cover  the  terrain  ideologically 
and  geopolitically ,”  observed 
“Global”  editor  Nathan  P.  Gardels, 
who  said  “Global”  has  offered  about 
70  columns  in  all  since  its  February 
1990  launch.  There  is  at  least  one 
1,000-  to  1,200-word  column  a  week 
along  with  a  number  of  “bonus” 
ones. 

“Two  or  three  pieces  might  come  in 


during  one  week  that  are  too  timely  to 
hold,”  explained  Gardels. 

“Global”  pieces  almost  never 
arrive  unsolicited.  Gardels  said  a  lot 
of  effort  is  expended  to  get  prominent 
people  to  write  for  the  service  —  and 
then  there  is  plenty  more  to  do  trans¬ 
lating  the  columns  (if  necessary), 
editing  them,  and  sending  them  back 
to  the  writers  for  final  approval. 

“Without  the  fax  and  computers  1 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  a 
weekly  service  operating  in  a  timely 
manner,”  said  Gardels,  who  works 
on  “Global”  with  LATS  president 
Jesse  Levine,  LATS  executive  editor 
Steve  Christensen,  and  others. 

But  Gardels  doesn’t  just  stay  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
since  his  1985  founding  of  the  New 
Perspectives  Quarterly  (NPQ)  publi¬ 
cation,  which  is  a  joint  partner  with 
LATS  on  “Global.”  And  since  the 
syndicated  service  began  13  months 
ago,  Gardels  has  visited  Moscow  four 
times  as  well  as  locales  such  as  Bonn, 
Jerusalem,  Managua,  Mexico  City, 
Ottawa,  Paris,  Tel  Aviv,  Tokyo,  and 
Toronto. 

“World  events  move  so  rapidly 
that  you  have  to  be  in  touch  with  real 
people,”  declared  the  “Global”  edi¬ 
tor. 

Gardels  was  in  Managua  last  April 
to  pick  up  a  column  by  Daniel  Ortega 
in  which  the  outgoing  Nicaraguan 
president  said  the  Sandinistas  would, 
within  limits,  cooperate  with  the 
incoming  Violeta  Chamorro  govern¬ 
ment  in  helping  the  country  achieve 
stability. 

Last  fall,  Gardels  traveled  to  Tel 
Aviv  to  interview  Ariel  Sharon  after 
the  Israeli  leader  had  previously 
canceled.  This  time,  the  NPQ/ 
“Global”  editor  finally  met  with  Sha¬ 
ron  after  waiting  around  for  four  day  s . 

Indeed,  getting  people  to  do  a 
“Global”  column  during  a  particular 
week  or  month  can  be  a  very  tricky 
matter.  Gardels  said  political  leaders 
have  their  own  notions  about  when 
developments  in  their  countries  make 
it  an  ideal  time  for  their  words  to 
appear  on  newspaper  op-ed  pages, 
and  they  have  extremely  busy  sched- 

(Contimied  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
ules  that  can  be  affected  by  various 
events. 

The  L. A. -based  Gardels,  for 
instance,  recounted  how  he  was 
called  on  a  Thursday  night  this  Janu¬ 
ary  with  the  news  that  Palestinian 
leader  Yasir  Arafat  was  finally  willing 
to  talk  to  “Global”  —  that  Monday 
night  in  Tunis.  Gardels  was  going  to 
leave  the  next  morning  with  his  family 
for  a  very  rare  vacation  (in  Mexico), 
and  he  convinced  Arafat  to  do  the 
interview  on  Wednesday  instead. 

As  it  turned  out,  Arafat  that  week 
ended  up  in  Baghdad  rather  than 
Tunis,  and  one  of  his  key  associates 
was  assassinated.  But  Gardels  said  he 
hopes  to  talk  to  Arafat  eventually. 

Gardels  added  that  he  also  has  com¬ 
mitments  from  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  Margaret  Thatcher  to  write 
“Global”  pieces  eventually. 

The  near-miss  interview  with  Ara¬ 
fat  and  the  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sion  with  Sharon  were  unusual, 
reported  Gardels,  who  said  most 
“Global”  offerings  are  columns  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  “opinion-makers”  them¬ 
selves. 

Written  or  ghostwritten?  Gardels 
said  most  of  the  people  “Global” 
chooses  are  capable  of  composing 
their  own  columns.  “I  know  a  lot  of 
these  people,  and  they  are  leaders 
with  some  intellectual  capacity  of 
their  own,”  he  stated. 

Some  of  the  “Global”  contributors 
are  paid,  with  the  amount  varying 
according  to  factors  such  as  how 
quickly  a  column  can  be  written.  Gar¬ 
dels  declined  to  reveal  the  pay  range. 

Whether  the  writers  receive  money 
or  not,  they  are  quite  happy  to  get 
their  thoughts  distributed  worldwide 
to  papers  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  more  than  25  million.  There  are 
regular  “Global”  clients  in  many 
major  metropolitan  U.S.  markets  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  the  Mideast,  the 
Far  East,  South  America,  and  else¬ 
where.  There  are  numerous  one-shot 
clients,  too. 

Columns  are  sent  out  in  English  or 
Spanish,  said  Gardels,  with  overseas 
client  papers  handling  translations 
into  other  languages. 

Gardels  himself  is  of  German  de¬ 
scent  and  his  wife  Lilli,  an  attorney, 
has  a  Latina  background.  They  have 
two  kids  —  Carlos,  3,  and  Alex,  4 
months. 

The  38-year-old  Gardels  was  born 
in  Mississippi,  and  grew  up  in  Miami, 
New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis.  He  went 


A  daily  news  service  which  offers 
coverage  of  the  latest  medical  and 
health  developments  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  Medical  Tribune  News  Service 
(MTNS)  includes  seven  to  10  news 
stories  each  weekday  written  by  the 
staff  of  the  Medical  Tribune,  a  31- 
year-old  biweekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  16  countries  and  nine  lan¬ 
guages.  It  includes  a  news  desk  of 
nine  editors,  150  correspondents 
worldwide,  and  10  practicing  physi¬ 
cians  who  screen  copy  for  accuracy. 

The  publication  —  originally  aimed 
solely  at  the  medical  profession  but 


now  reaching  a  wider  audience  — 
tracks  80  medical  journals  throughout 
the  world  and  800  professional  meet¬ 
ings  each  year. 

Recent  stories  have  covered  new 
findings  concerning  pregnancy  risks 
for  female  smokers,  the  effects  of 
instant  oats  on  cholesterol,  an  experi¬ 
mental  laser  technique  for  lower  back 
pain,  a  possible  link  between  rising 
cancer  rates  in  Japan  and  Western 
health  habits,  and  what  is  being  done 
to  counter  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  agents  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

MTNS  has  been  available  to  New 
York  Times  News  Service  clients  for 
over  a  month. 


KFS  is  offering  two  food  features 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  dining 
critic  and  travel  editor  Mike  Kalina  is 
writing  two  weekly  food  columns  for 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

One  is  “The  Travelin’  Gourmet,” 
billed  as  “a  zesty  romp  through  the 
world’s  fare.”  The  other  is  “The 
Lazy  Gourmet,”  which  is  aimed  at 
people  “with  a  lot  of  taste  and  too 
little  time.” 

Kalina  hosts  the  syndicated  PBS 
series  The  Travelin’  Gourmet,  which 
is  also  carried  in  more  than  a  dozen 
countries  overseas  and  on  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines  international  flights. 
He  is  also  food  commentator  for 
KDKA-TV  in  Pittsburgh  and  author 
of  The  Travelin’  Gourmet  Cookbook 
(E.P.  Dutton,  1990)  and  the  forth¬ 
coming  The  Lazy  Gourmet  volume. 

The  co-founder  of  the  International 
Culinary  Academy  in  Pittsburgh  has 
contributed  food  and  travel  articles  to 
more  than  50  publications,  including 
the  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  New  York  Times,  Newsday, 
Toronto  Star,  Travel  and  Leisure,  and 

on  to  earn  degrees  in  theory  and  com¬ 
parative  politics,  and  in  architecture 
and  urban  planning  from  UCLA. 

From  1979  to  1983,  Gardels  was  an 
adviser  to  the  governor  of  California, 
and  from  1983  to  1985,  he  was  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Institute  for 
National  Strategy.  In  that  capacity, 
Gardels  conducted  policy  research  at 
the  U.S.A.-Canada  Institute  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  People’s  Institute  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  in  Beijing,  the  Swedish 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Fried- 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


Washingtonian  Magazine. 

Among  Kalina’s  column  clients  are 
the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Detroit  News,  San  Antonio  Light, 
and  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance. 


THE 

CaBETWEEN 
FOR  READERS 
WITH  TEENS. 


Dr.  Willard  Abraham's  FOR  TEENS 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  advice  I 
columns  in  more  than  50  papers  | 
around  the  country.  Six  times  a  / 


a  lot  easier,  it  s  generations 

talking-to  each  other. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and 
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rich  Ebert  Stiftung  in  Bonn. 

Gardels  has  written  for  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
New  York  Times,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Washington  Post,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Harper’s,  and  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books. 

New  reading  matter 

True  and  Tacky:  Weird  Stories 
from  the  World’s  Newswires  is  being 
released  by  Pharos  Books/Topper,  a 
sister  company  to  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

The  book  features  offbeat  AP,  UPI, 
Reuters,  and  Agence  France-Presse 
material  collected  by  MacNeiHLehrer 
NewsHour  producer  Monica  Hoose 
and  Voice  of  America  journalist  Car¬ 
olyn  Naifeh.  It  is  illustrated  by  Keith 
Johnston. 

Pharos  also  announced  that  The 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts 
1991  has  been  at  or  near  the  top  of 
several  best-seller  lists  in  January  and 
February. 

In  other  book  news.  Random 
House  is  publishing  The  Cosmic  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Joe  Boh  Briggs.  The  Creators 
Syndicate  drive-in  movie  columnist 
promoted  the  book  last  month  with  a 
10-city  tour,  including  a  CBS  This 
Morning  appearance. 

NewsdayINew  York  Newsday  has 
printed  a  collection  of  Doug  Marlet- 
te’s  editorial  cartoons  from  1990. 
Marlette  is  also  with  Creators. 

I  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose 
Parade  by  “Funky  Winkerbean”  cre¬ 
ator  Tom  Batiuk  of  North  America 
Syndicate  has  been  released  by  the 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa-based  NLP  Mar¬ 
keting. 

Best  Home  Hints  from  the  Super 
Handyman  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  A1  Carrell  has  been 
released  by  Taylor  Publishing. 

Your  Body:  Highlights  of  Human 
Anatomy  (Asbury  Park  Press)  and 
Therapeutic  Communication  (Slack) 
have  been  written  and  co-written  by 
Tova  Navarra,  who  does  the  “Your 
Body”  column  and  other  features  for 
Copley  News  Service.  Also,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Navarra’s  photos  called  “The 
Paris  Grafitti  Series”  ran  through 
February  20  at  Philadelphia’s  Gallery 
Axiom. 

Speaking  of  art-related  matters, 
editorial  cartoonist  David  Catrow  of 
Copley  and  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
News-Sun  has  released  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  wildlife  painting  “Cardi¬ 
nals.”  Catrow  has  also  illustrated  The 
Attic  Mice  children’s  book  (Henry 


Holt)  by  Ethel  Pochocki. 

And  speaking  of  Copley,  “Video 
Views”  columnist  Paul  Taublieb  has 
helped  launch  “NASCAR  Video,”  a 
bimonthly  video  magazine  series  for 
stock  car  racing  enthusiasts. 

In  other  book  news.  Them  by  self- 
syndicated  labor  cartoonists  Gary 
Huck  and  Mike  Konopacki  has  been 
published  by  the  Chicago-based 
Charles  H.  Kerr  Company. 

And  What’s  New  in  Medicine  by 
self-syndicated  medical  writer  Dr. 
L.A.  Chotkowski  has  been  released 
by  the  Sante  Fe-based  Health  Press. 

More  on  revamping 

The  number  of  readers  calling  a 
toll-free  line  to  comment  about  the 
Washington  Post's  revamped  Sunday 
comics  section  approached  12,000 
late  last  month. 

Starting  February  10,  the  Post 
dropped  several  long-running  comics, 
added  several  youth-oriented  ones, 
shrank  some  strips,  and  reduced  the 
size  of  the  section  (see  story  in  last 
week’s  E&P). 

Most  of  the  callers  were  not  pleased 
with  the  changes,  according  to  a 
February  23  Post  article.  It  was 
reported,  for  instance,  that  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  “Gasoline  Alley”  by  Jim 
Scancarelli  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
“drew  a  torrent  of  emotional 
responses,  particularly  from  older 
readers.” 

The  Post  noted  that  even  modestly 
popular  comics  have  many  fans  and 
said  at  least  one  of  the  dropped  strips 
will  be  restored  at  some  point. 

Most  of  the  added  comics  drew 
negative  comments,  although  “Teen¬ 
age  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles”  from  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  was  praised  by  63%  of 
callers  aged  5  to  11. 

The  February  23  Post  also  included 
a  full  page  of  letters  to  the  editor  about 
the  changes. 

One  reader  wrote,  “Other  sections 
of  your  paper  show  good  design  and 
effective  illustration,  while  the  one 
section  of  the  newspaper  that  is  all 
graphics  is  now  the  most  graphically 
inept.” 

Sharp  is  dead  at  77 

“Sportsman’s  Digest”  creator 
Harold  “Hal”  Sharp  of  Columbia 
Features  died  February  15  in  Los 
Angeles  of  cardiac  arrest  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  stroke  last  year.  He  was  77. 

Sharp’s  39-year-old  art/text  fea¬ 
ture,  which  had  about  400  clients  in 
the  mid-1960s,  was  distributed  by  the 


Hal  Sharp 


old  General  Features  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Columbia  in  1972. 

The  Arkansas  native  was  also  an 
artist  for  Universal  and  MGM  stu¬ 
dios,  magazines,  and  comic  books;  a 
painter;  and  a  photographer. 

Columbia  editor/president  Robert 
Ferguson  said  the  panel  —  which 
offers  tips  on  hunting,  fishing,  camp¬ 
ing,  and  more  —  will  continue  under 
the  name  of  “Hal  Sharp’s  Sports¬ 
man’s  Digest.”  It  will  feature  the  late 
Sharp’s  tips  and  art,  with  the  drawing 
modernized  via  computer-enhance¬ 
ment  techniques. 

Ferguson  added  that  a  book  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sharp’s  work  is  coming. 

Colorado  distributor 

A  syndicate  affiliated  with  Colora¬ 
do’s  Independence  Institute  think 
tank  is  offering  op-ed  columns. 

Independent  Feature  Syndicate  con¬ 
sists  of  editor  Dwight  Filley  and  nine 
other  writers  who  take  turns  produc¬ 
ing  one  op-ed  column  per  week  on 
topics  of  interest  to  Coloradoans.  The 
writers  include  journalists,  a  veteran 
of  Republican  presidential  admin¬ 
istrations,  ah  environmental  lawyer,  a 
professor,  and  others.  There  are  also 
guest  contributors  on  occasion. 

Over  10  Colorado  papers  are  using 
the  “Inside  Colorado”  columns  so 
far. 

Filley  —  who  is  acting  president  of 
the  Institute  —  has  written  for  various 
newspapers,  penned  a  weekly  politi¬ 
cal  column  for  the  Colorado  States¬ 
man,  and  served  as  editor  of  a  weekly 
Denver  paper.  He  has  also  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Colorado  Libertarian 
Party,  and  ran  for  Congress  as  that 
party’s  candidate. 

The  Institute  is  based  at  14142  Den¬ 
ver  West  Pkwy.,  Suite  101,  Golden, 
Colo.  80401-3134. 
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net  benefited  from  a  tax  adjustment  that  increased  per- 
share  earnings  240. 

The  results  raised  1990  net  income  to  $45.6  million,  or 
$3.70  a  share,  compared  with  $38.7  million,  or  $3.11  a 
share,  in  1989.  Revenue  in  1990  rose  to  $480.7  million, 
from  $462.7  million  the  year  before,  as  operating  profit 
rose  4%  to  $170.3  million. 

Newspaper  circulation  revenue  declined  1.5%  for  1990 
as  ad  linage  slipped  7.7%,  ad  revenue  fell  2.4%  and  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  fell  1 .8%. 

The  results  left  year-end  net  earnings  15.1%  higher,  at 
$45.6  million,  compared  with  $38.7  million  in  1989.  The 
per-share  net  rose  to  $3.70,  from  $3.11. 

Newspaper  revenues  declined  slightly  for  1990  while 
overall  revenues  and  operating  profits  increased. 

New  York  Times  Co.  | 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  fourth-quarter  net  | 
income  of  $12.2  million,  or  160  a  share,  compared  with  a 
loss  of  $18.9  million,  or  240  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  The 
figures  mirrored  income  from  continuing  operations. 

Operating  profit  for  the  period  rose  124%,  to  $26.7 
million,  compared  with  $11.9  million  in  fourth-quarter 
1989. 

Revenue  for  the  period  declined  2.9%  to  $456  million,  as 
costs  and  expenses  fell  6%. 

Fourth-quarter  operating  profits  from  newspapers 
rose  to  $32.1  million,  from  $25.1  million  a  year  earlier, 
when  the  company  took  a  $35  million  charge  for  volun¬ 
tary  staff  reductions  and  settlements  with  wholesal¬ 
ers. 

The  quarterly  results  gave  the  company  75%  lower  1990 
net  profits  —  $64.8  million,  compared  with  $266.6  million 
in  1989.  Net  income  for  the  year  fell  to  850  a  share,  from 
$3.39  a  share  in  1989,  which  included  $2.52  a  share  from 
the  sale  of  cable  television  operations, 
cable  television  operations. 

Fourth-quarter  ad  volume  at  the  New  York  Times  fell 
18.7%  from  a  year  earlier. 

Times  linage  declined  13.9%  for  the  year,  mostly  in 
classified,  as  circulation  increased  5 1 ,000  daily  to  a  record 
1.1  million,  1.7  million  Sunday. 

Earnings  also  remained  low  because  of  costs  stemming 
from  voluntary  staff  reductions,  its  acquisition  of 
McCall’s  magazine  and  construction  of  new  plants  for  the 
Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News  and  the  Times.  Excluding 
those  costs,  19%  per-share  earnings  would  have  declined 
11%. 

In  1990  newspaper  operating  profits  fell  to  $140.3  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $182.9  million  in  1989. 

Park  Communications 

Park  Communications  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter  1990 
net  income  rose  5%,  to  $6.5  million,  or  310  a  share,  from 
$6.2  million,  or  300  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  quarterly  results  came  as  revenues  slipped  5%  to 
$41.8  million. 

The  results  raised  1990  net  income  by  1%,  to  $18.9 
million,  from  $18.7  million  in  1989,  as  per-share  earnings 
held  steady  at  910.  Revenues  declined  5%  in  1990  to  $41.8 
million. 

Roy  Park,  chairman  of  the  Ithaca,  N.Y. -based  compa¬ 
ny  credited  careful  cost  controls  during  unfavorable  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  for  the  modest  earnings  improvement 
and  said  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1990  was  $84  million, 
compared  with  $63  million  a  year  earlier. 


Pulitzer 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  reported  fourth-quarter  net  profit 
dived  69%,  to  $5.6  million,  or  540  a  share,  from  $18.2 
million,  or  $1.74  a  share  a  year  earlier,  when  income 
included  a  nonrecurring  after-tax  gain  of  $12.7  million,  or 
$1.22  a  share. 

Not  counting  the  1989  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  television 
station,  fourth-quarter  1990  net  income  would  have 
increased  slightly. 

Operating  revenues  dipped  3.8%  to  $105.8  million,  for 
the  period,  as  publishing  revenues  declined  6.9%,  and 
broadcasting  rose  3.4%,  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

Publishing  ad  revenues  slid  9.7%  for  the  quarter,  as 
circulation  revenue  declined  slightly. 

Quarterly  publishing  expenses  decreased  12.3%,  mainly 
from  lower  newsprint  costs  due  to  less  advertising. 
Fourth-quarter  1990  included  charges  for  early  retire¬ 
ments  and  for  costs  of  competing  with  the  now-defunct  St. 
Louis  Sun. 

Higher  fourth-quarter  profits,  mainly  at  Pulitzer’s  flag¬ 
ship  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  were  offset  by  depreciation 
and  amortization  charges  from  the  purchase  of  WDSU-TV 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  results  left  Pulitzer’s  1990  net  income  at  $12.5 
million,  or  $1 .20  a  share  —  a  60%  drop  from  1989’s  net  of 
$31.4  million,  or  $3  a  share.  Revenues  for  the  year  were 
flat  at  $402  million  as  expenses  rose  slightly. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  reported  fourth-quarter  net  income  of 
$21  million,  or  280  a  share  —  a  32.2%  drop  from  $31 
million,  or  400  a  share,  reported  a  year  earlier. 

Not  counting  an  unusual  gain  a  year  ago,  net  income 
declined  27%  for  the  quarter. 

Weak  revenues  outstripped  cost  controls,  particularly 
at  newspapers,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
Lawrence  A.  Leser  said. 

Fourth-quarter  operating  income  declined  11%  to  $61 
million  as  revenues  were  flat  at  $346  million. 

In  publishing,  operating  income  dropped  28%  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  as  operating  expenses  increased  mar¬ 
ginally,  despite  a  2.4%  hike  in  newsprint  costs.  Revenues 
slipped  4.8%  to  $223  million.  Newspaper  ad  revenue 
declined  5%  to  $136  million,  with  all  categories  down. 
Character  licensing  revenues  slid  7%  to  $16.9  million. 

The  results  left  1990  net  income  at  $48  million,  or  630  a 
share  —  46.2%  below  1989’s  net  of  $89.3  million,  or  $1 . 14  a 
share.  Not  counting  extraordinary  items  from  both  years, 
1990  net  fell  17%. 

Operating  income  for  1990  slipped  7%  to  $169  million, 
excluding  a  $36.4  million  charge  to  buy  out  the  newspaper 
joint  operating  agreement  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Revenue 
edged  down  2.4%  to  $1.3  billion  for  the  year. 

Publishing  reported  that  operating  income  dropped 
20.5%  to  $1 17  million  for  the  year,  excluding  Knoxville 
charges.  Revenues  decreased  marginally  for  the  year,  as 
newspaper  ad  revenue  slipped  1 .6%  and  full-run  ad  linage 
declined  3%. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Newsday,  reported  fourth-quarter 
1990  net  income  plunged  38%,  to  ^5.6  million,  or  350  a 
share,  from  $74  million,  or  570  a  share,  a  year  before. 

Quarterly  revenue  rose  2.3%  to  $956  million,  as  pretax 
income  dropped  34.4%  to  $77.9  million  for  the  quarter, 
compared  with  a  year  before.  Earnings  were  reduced  60  a 
share  on  losses  from  the  sale  of  press  equipment. 

Fourth-quarter  newspaper  revenue  was  flat  as  operating 
profit  plunged  48.7%  to  $37.1  million.  Operating  profits 
fell  15.8%  in  broadcast  television  and  rose  in  cable  televi- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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vouchers,  paying  out  $900  a  day  for 
war  zone  insurance  for  each  reporter. 

Never  did  so  many  news  managers 
spend  more  time  and  more  resources 
on  a  big  story. 

Some  random  journalistic  highs 
deserve  special  mention.  Huzzahs  to: 

•  The  overwhelmingly  com¬ 
prehensive  and  resourceful  coverage 
by  the  national  newspapers:  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post  and, 
specially,  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Impressive,  indeed. 

•  Johnnie  Apple  for  his  quintes¬ 
sential  big-picture,  daily  wrapups  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

•  The  Financial  Times,  which 
seems  to  understand  the  Middle  East 
better  than  the  rest  of  us. 

•  The  Boston  Globe's  Colin  Nick¬ 
erson,  the  Ernie  Pyle  of  the  day,  for 
his  up-front  reports  on  the  Marine 
grunts,  and  to  columnist  H.D.S. 
Greenway,  for  his  maturity  and  out¬ 
standing  Middle  East  expertise. 

•  Bob  Woodward  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  for  giving  the  first  hint  that 
our  weaponry  was  not  all  that  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  early  days. 

•  The  gutsiest  of  all,  Peter  Arnett, 
Senator  Simpson  not  withstanding. 

•  The  London  Sunday  Times  for 
its  ongoing  analyses. 

•  Tom  Matthews’s  brilliant  Road 
to  War  series  in  Newsweek  about  the 
diplomatic  campaign  that  failed. 

•  The  Telegraph's  John  Keegan, 
of  course,  the  leading  military  histo¬ 
rian  in  the  world. 

And  the  scores  of  other  resourceful 
newsmen  and  -women  whose  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  stations 
this  curmudgeon  has  not  seen  or 
heard. 

(The  other  night  at  a  Joan  Shoren- 
stein  Barone  Center  on  F*ress,  Politics 
and  Public  Policy,  Greenway,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East, 
said  he  thought  the  press  was  doing  a 
fair  job  since  “nobody  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  this  war  and  so  little  infor¬ 
mation  is  available.”  He  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Joyce  Davis,  foreign  editor 
of  National  Public  Radio,  who  said, 
“Everyone  is  frustrated  because  we 
are  throwing  people  into  the  Middle 
East  who  don’t  even  know  where 
Kuwait  is.” 

The  real  moment  of  truth  will  come 
as  the  ground  fighting  begins.  In  time 
we  will  know  how  much  the  public  is 
being  deprived  or  deceived. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  not  despair 
about  the  public’s  sympathy  for  the 
military  and  antipathy  for  the  press.  It 
is  only  natural  in  times  of  national 


distress.  Reporters  will  always 
whine,  and  press  agents  will  always 
be  stupidly  protective.  The  frictions 
between  the  press  and  the  military 
will  continue,  as  will  their  constant 
attempts  to  manipulate. 

Of  course,  Walter  Cronkite  and 
David  Halberstam  are  most  right  in 
their  thoughts  and  remedies  about 
censorship,  but  this  is  desert  warfare; 
not  Normandy  or  Vietnam.  This  is 
1991,  not  1944;  the  communication 
network  is  vastly  different. 

The  fact  is,  our  customers  never 
faced  a  richer  war  menu.  It  has  been  a 
24-hour  hard-news  fiesta.  If  the  cov¬ 
erage  has  been  so  faulted,  how  come 
all  of  us  are  still  spending  so  much 
time  reading  and  listening  at  news 
time? 

Bring  on  the  brickbats. 
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sion  and  books  and  magazines. 

Good  performance  from  non¬ 
advertising-dependent  businesses 
failed  to  offset  sharp  declines  in  news¬ 
paper  operating  profits,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  Robert  Erburu 
said. 

Quarterly  results  left  1990  net 
income  at  $180.4  million,  or  $1.40  a 
share,  compared  with  $298  million,  or 
$2.30  a  share,  in  1989  —  a  39%  plunge 
as  revenues  increased  slightly  to  $3.6 
billion.  Operating  profit  fell  37.8%  to 
$307  million,  for  the  year. 

Newspaper  revenues  remained  flat 
compared  with  1989  as  operating 
profits  nosedived  45%.  Full-run  ad 
linage  declined  for  the  year:  3.5%  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  24%  at  News- 
day,  and  16.7%  at  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Washington  Post  Co.  reported 
fourth-quarter  net  income  fell  17.7% 
to  $42.1  million,  from  $51.5  million  a 
year  earlier,  as  per-share  earnings 
declined  12.6%  to  $3.55. 

Compared  with  the  quarter  in  1989, 
revenue  fell  3.2%  to  $369.4  million, 
and  operating  income  decreased 
14.2%  to  $69  million.  Washington 
Post  ad  volume  fell  17.1%  for  the 
quarter. 

The  results  brought  1990  net 
income  to  $174.6  million,  or  $14.45  a 
share,  from  $197.9  million,  or  $15.50  a 
share  in  1989.  Annual  revenues 
declined  marginally  and  operating 
income  fell  10.2%  to  $281.8  million. 

The  Post’s  operating  income 
declined  18.6%  for  the  year,  to  $143.8 
million,  on  4.9%  lower  revenue.  Ad 
volume  fell  11.8%,  with  ad  revenue 
off  6.7%  to  $535.9  million. 


Hearings 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


Fred  Hoffman,  a  former  journalist 
and  principal  deputy  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense  for  public  affairs, 
chaired  an  investigation  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  policy  toward  the  press  during 
the  invasion  of  Panama,  the  report  of 
which  was  released  about  a  year  ago. 

“There  is  no  justification  now  for 
limiting  coverage  to  officially  spon¬ 
sored  pools  of  newsmen  and  -women,” 
according  to  Hoffman.  “In  any  event, 
the  Pentagon  should  abandon  any 
requirement  for  ‘security  review’  of 
news  products  before  release  .... 

“Throughout  my  five  years  in  the 
Defense  Department,  our  objective 
was  to  use  the  pool  system  to  assure 
that  American  news  representatives 
could  report  the  earliest  actions  in 
U.S.  military  operations  in  remote 
areas  where  there  was  no  other 
American  news  presence  .... 

“But,  as  a  matter  of  policy,”  Hoff¬ 
man  explained,  “it  was  always  our 
intention  to  move  from  pool  coverage 
[to]  open  coverage  of  a  military  opera¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible  and  where 
possible.” 


Recycling 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


in  one  day  than  the  30  newspapers  in 
this  state  use  in  a  week.  You  don’t  see 
newspapers  blowing  down  the  street 
in  Nevada.” 

In  opposing  the  bill,  Engleman 
said,  the  association  has  pointed  out 
that,  of  the  newsprint  used  by  the 
larger  newspapers,  20%  is  currently 
recycled  stock. 

“For  our  smaller  papers,  the  cost 
of  the  bill  would  be  prohibitive,”  she 
continued. 

“These  are  independent  owners,” 
she  said.  “It  would  cost  them  an  arm 
and  a  leg  to  buy  recycled  newsprint.” 

The  Assembly  bill  describes 
recycled  newsprint  as  having  not  less 
than  40%  of  its  fiber  consisting  of 
“post-consumer  waste  paper.” 

The  bill,  which  is  sponsored  by  22 
assemblymen,  iias  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
Agriculture  and  Mining. 

Linage  correction 

The  December  1990  year-to-date 
figure  for  advertising  linage  for  the 
Boston  Herald,  which  appeared  in  the 
Feb.  16,  1991  issue,  was  incorrect. 
The  correct  figure  is  1,683,529. 
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Rockwell 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Once  the  lab  assembles  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  prototype,  the  press  is  used  for 
demonstrations.  Once  further  testing 
can  be  accomplished  on  site  at  a 
newspaper  plant,  the  prototype 
becomes  the  guinea  pig  for  changes  or 
innovations.  “We  use  each  machine 
to  test  for  the  next  generation,”  said 
Gene  van  Kanegan,  Goss  double¬ 
width  printing  technology  manager. 

For  example,  the  Headliner  Offset 
that  the  prototype  MetroColor  will 
replace  next  year  was  used  to  test 
ideas  like  tool-less  lockups  for  the 
Colorliner. 

Research  and  development  direc¬ 
tor  Lawrence  J.  Bain  said  the  lab  is 
also  testing  experimental  Urbanite 
and  Community  presses  modified  for 
the  Japanese  and  European  markets. 
The  analytic  capabilities  of  other  labs 
(optics,  inks,  print  quality)  support 
the  R&D  work  in  the  press  lab  as  well 
as  field  operations. 

The  ink  lab  produces  its  own  black 
ink  for  research  on  keyless  inking 
offset.  Similarly  for  electronic  con¬ 
trols,  all  boards  are  designed  and  all 
software  is  written  in  house.  This 


includes  the  circuits  and  programs 
used  to  simulate  press  operations  and 
various  conditions  during  training. 


Avoid 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


•  Questionnaires  from  the  IRS  and 
other  government  or  state  agencies 
should  be  filled  out  by  management, 
not  a  midlevel  clerk.  The  IRS  can 
make  a  determination  about  a  whole 
class  of  workers  and  whether  they  are 
independent  or  employees  by  what  is 
on  the  form. 


Konica  introduces 
color  proofing 
system 

Konica  Imaging  U.S.A.  Inc.  of 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  has  introduced  its 
Konsensus  II  color  proofing  system. 
It  operates  in  daylight  and  without 
water  to  reproduce  tones  from  2%  to 
99%  at  a  rate  of  up  to  five  proofs  an 
hour;  with  an  optional  Accumulator 
the  rate  can  increase  to  nine  proofs  an 
hour. 


Miami  converts  to 
NAPP  plates 

NAPP  Systems  Inc.,  San  Marcos, 
Calif.,  reported  that  its  photopolymer 
plates  will  be  used  on  all  letterpress 
and  flexographic  presses  at  the  Miami 
Herald  following  conversion  this 
spring. 

By  the  end  of  May,  the  Herald  is 
expected  to  have  four  automated 
Titan  letterpress  plate  systems  and 
two  automated  flexo  plate  systems. 


Correction 

An  article  on  the  New  York  Times 
Edison  plant  in  the  Feb.  2  issue  of 
E&P  mistakenly  referred  to  the 
rewinding  of  newspapers  onto  a  sec¬ 
ond  roll  after  their  transfer  from  one 
conveyor  to  another. 

The  Muller  Martini  PrintRoll  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  rewind  printed  material. 
With  their  folds  reoriented,  newspa¬ 
per  sections  on  the  second  conveyor 
move  directly  to  the  inserter. 
According  to  Muller  Martini,  the  sys¬ 
tem  eliminates  manual  intervention 
and  increases  the  number  of  available 
rolls. 


ASNE  he£id 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editof^  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  in  Boston^  M^,  Ap'il  9-12 
and  E&P's  April  6th  issue  will  be  there! 

If  you  have  a  message  to  send  to  the 
top  newspaper  editors  from  aroun 
the  world,  say  it  in  E&P's 
April  6th  issue  which  will 
reach  these  editors  at 
their  biggest  convention 
of  the  year  and  also  in 
their  homes  and  offices. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


actually  about  is  a  recycled  waste 
department  for  page  lead  stories  that 
do  not  make  it.  I  know,  having  many 
of  my  stories  wind  up  in  diaries. 

Speaking  of  diaries,  I  have  always 
found  it  bemusing  that  entire  teams 
are  needed  to  put  out  a  page  or  less  a 
few  times  a  week.  I  did  the  same 
thing,  a  whole  tabloid  page,  six  days  a 
week  for  a  year  all  by  my  lonesome  in 
crime-ridden  Philadelphia.  Yet  that  is 
how  most  columnists  in  the  United 
States  work.  The  days  of  having  your 
personal  legmen  are  long  gone. 

For  that  matter,  the  corps  of  free¬ 
lance  casual  copydesk  editors  in 
England  has  always  been  mystifying. 
Generally,  American  papers  do  not 
hire  casual  journalists,  but  they  do  get 
plenty  of  temporary  free  help  from 
college  interns,  something  that  may 
be  on  the  way  in  England.  Until  that 
situation  is  realized,  however,  daily 
thousands  of  free-lance  journalists 
will  be  doing  shift  work  for  publica¬ 
tions  all  around  England,  some  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  good  living  at  it.  An  average 
eight-hour  national  daily  shift  pays 
about  $200. 

As  for  sanctimonious  American 
journalists,  being  one,  I  can  see  how 
we  get  that  way,  schooled  in  our  role 
as  guardians  of  Truth,  Justice  and  the 
American  Way.  News  work  to  us  is 
not  just  a  job,  it  is  a  sacred  trust. 

“You  see,  the  American  journalist 
sees  himself  as  part  of  the  checks- 
and-balances  system  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  takes  himself 
more  seriously,”  Lewthwaite  ex¬ 
plains. 

About  the  troops:  On  balance,  I 
would  say  a  good  English  tabloid 
reporter  is  a  better  news  digger  than 
his  American  counterpart.  Again, 
that  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
even  basic  information  from  authori¬ 
ties,  but  American  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalists  are  driven  harder  than  people 
on  the  British  nationals,  and  they 
deliver  more  credible  stories. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lewthwaite 
agrees  with  Margaret  Thatcher’s  for¬ 
mer  press  officer  Bernard  Ingham’s 
assessment  that  “the  best  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journos  are  as  good  as  the  best  of 
the  British.” 

The  types  of  people  who  get 
hooked  on  hacking  in  the  United 
States  are  those  bent  on  saving  the 
world  front  itself,  or  people  with  a 
romantic  view  of  the  job  instilled  in 
them  by  the  Lou  Grant  show  or 
movies  such  as  All  the  President’s 
Men. 

In  England,  it  is  more  a  matter  of 


having  a  good,  reasonably  well-pay¬ 
ing  and  interesting  job.  Once  you  start 
making  it  on  your  own,  ego  satisfac¬ 
tion  takes  over.  This  will  peak  if  you 
become  a  diary  editor,  are  knighted 
or,  best  of  all,  become  a  regular  on  a 
tv  game  show.  “Yes,  but  this  ambi¬ 
tion  is  more  prevalent  among  the 
tabloids,”  Lewthwaite  maintains. 

Receiving  political  honors  may  not 
happen  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
become  commonplace  in  England  for 
noted  journalists  or  managing  editors 
to  receive  knighthoods.  Unlike  the 
days  of  old,  these  are  not  so  much  for 
service  to  the  country  but  rather  for 
service  to  the  prime  minister  who 
nominates  the  candidates. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  in  England, 
when  I  hear  of  these  I  am  reminded 
how  American  1  still  am,  because  I 
suddenly  feel  quite  sanctimonious. 

Newspaper  work  today  in  Britain  is 
still  much  as  it  might  have  been  70 
years  ago  in  the  United  States.  Many 
British  journos  are  big  drinkers,  kept 
well  watered  by  a  paper’s  local  pub. 
Forget  about  American-style  no- 
drinking-on-duty  rules.  Lunch  hours 
often  are  two,  even  three,  hours  long, 
depending  on  your  position,  and  in 
England  your  eight-hour  day  often 
includes  your  lunch  break. 

Vacation  time  starts  at  a  month  per 
year  and  may  go  as  high  as  six  weeks 
and,  under  tough  British  labor  laws, 
an  employee  cannot  be  fired  for  part¬ 
ing  his  hair  wrong,  either.  It  has  to  be 
on  the  grounds  of  his  or  her  work,  and 
there  are  appeal  procedures. 

However,  Britain  appears  to  be 
moving  in  the  American  direction, 
first  by  the  belated  conversion  to 
computerization,  and  now  with  col¬ 
lege  journalism  training  gradually 
taking  over  from  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  apprenticeship  scheme. 

1  do  not  think  too  much  of  this 
latter  event.  Having  worked  my  way 
through  journalism  school  with  a  full¬ 
time  job  on  a  weekly  and  then  a  daily 
newspaper,  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
judge  what  was  helping  me  the  most.  I 
feel  a  young  reporter  will  get  more 
from  practical  experience  under  a 
hard-nosed  editor  than  a  B.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  degree. 

Still,  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
good  education.  Just  study  something 
other  than  journalism — it  will  help 
you  more  in  the  long  haul. 

As  for  hard-nosed  editors,  thanks 
to  the  shortsighted  British  equal 
opportunities  laws,  these  people  are 
becoming  scarce  here.  In  the  United 
States,  age  discrimination  is  illegal. 
Not  so  in  England,  and  it  shows  in 
ageist  job  advertising  as  well  as  the 
wholesale  shedding  of  anybody  over 
40.  Basically,  in  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time,  the  journalism  profes¬ 


sion  will  be  populated  by  young  book- 
trained  people,  if  they  are  trained  at 
all. 

The  long-term  implication  of  this 
sorry  situation  will  be  declining  qual¬ 
ity  of  story  ideas,  as  well  as  of  copy, 
and  a  greater  dependence  on  copy 
editors  to  do  the  work  of  ill-trained 
journalists. 

Well,  it  probably  doesn’t  really 
matter.  With  the  passing  of  Fleet 
Street,  the  last  vestiges  for  me  of  the 
romanticism  associated  with  writing  a 
story  by  gas  lantern  during  the  1963 
coal  miners’  strike  has  vanished  like 
the  fantasy  it  was  in  the  first  place. 

Combat 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

United  States  literacy  rate  is  ranked 
by  UNESCO  as  49th  of  the  156 
United  Nation  member  countries. 

In  another  presentation,  Fred  Jack- 
son,  vice  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Hearst  magazine  Town  &  Coun¬ 
try  talked  of  his  publication’s  efforts 
to  enlist  high  society  leaders  in  liter¬ 
acy  programs. 

Investigate 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

lAPA  press  freedom  chairman,  also 
urged  Cristiani  “to  provide  guaran¬ 
tees  established  by  your  country’s 
constitution  so  that  journalists  and 
newspapers  may  function  freely  with¬ 
out  pressures  or  threats.” 

The  lAPA  delegation  will  include 
Ulibarri  and  Robert  Cox,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier,  who  was  Ulibarri’s  pre¬ 
decessor  as  freedom  committee  chair¬ 
man.  lAPA  executive  director  Bill 
Williamson  said  a  third  member  may 
be  added. 

“What  worries  me  is  that  there 
hasn’t  been  much  reaction  from  the 
other  newspapers  in  El  Salvador,” 
said  Cox,  a  native  of  Britain  and  an 
editor  of  the  English-ianguage  Buenos 
Aires  Herald  until  forced  into  exile  by 
the  Argentine  military  government  in 
1979. 

“There  are  these  charges  that 
[Diario  Latino]  was  being  used  by  the 
guerrillas,”  Cox  said.  “Sometimes 
that’s  true.  But  it  doesn’t  justify 
this.” 

Cox  said  the  delegation  will  seek  a 
meeting  with  Cristiani  as  well  as  other 
authorities  and  local  journalists. 

125th  anniversary 

With  the  Jan.  18  edition,  the  Stan- 
‘dard-Speaker  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  marked 
its  125th  anniversary. 
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PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


COMPUTERS 


THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony. 
Unique  personal  computing  column 
delivers  PC  news  and  helpful  hints  in 
plain  English.  Readers  can  send  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  to  author  and  read  replies  in 
your  newspaper.  Attract  new  readers 
and  computer  ads!  Stadium  Circle 
Features,  370  Court  St.,  Suite  85. 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231.  (718)  797-0210 
MCI  Mail:  373-1994. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


FAMILYIPARENTING 


"DAD":  Family-Oriented  weekly  column 
by  father  of  three  &  highly  experienced 
weekly  columnist.  Receive  by  mail  or 
Fax.  Pike  River  Syndicated  Services, 
3820  7th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wl  53140. 
(414)  656-1880.  FREE  SAMPLES. 
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8ARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038, 
Gulfport,  MS  39506. 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 


Increase  profits/linage  with  America’s 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


_ HUMOR _ 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


_ MONEY _ 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY."  -FREE 
for  one  month.  Act  now!  A  reader  pleas- 
er.  Weekly.  Samples.  Micheal  LeFan 
Features,  1802  South  13th,  Temple, 
TX  76504-7364. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. _ 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 
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FAXTOONS!  The  new  service  where  you 
call  with  a  scenario  of  a  cartoon  you 
need  to  accompany  editorial  copy.  In 
turn,  we  pencil  in  a  rough  &  FAX  to  you 
for  approval.  If  you  like  it,  we  give  a 
final  inking  &  ship  it  via  Fed  Xpress  or 
1st  class  mail.  Price  negotiable.  Ask  for 
Dan.  Voice  or  Fax  (906)  482-6234. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


"300  sold  since  1959" 

W.8.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-Northeast 
(716)  383-8508 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
B  rokers-Appra  i  sers-Consu  I  tants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987  | 

-  I 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs.  I 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Arkansas  weekly  with  commercial  plant. 
New  6-unit  web.  1990  gross 
$1,150,000.  Asking  1  times  gross.  Box 
5212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


Curator,  original  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards,  J.H.  Jaffe  offers 
innovative  editorial  consulation. 
Box  5115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCING 


Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  rhy  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspafjer 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bblitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  2,  1991 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 


Due  to  the  Easter  Holiday,  The  March  30th  issue  will  have 
the  following  deadline: 

Monday,  March  25th,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
& 

Friday,  March  22nd,  5  PM  for  display  ads 
Please  note  that  E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on  March  29th. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Florida  newspaper  targeting  a  market 
uneffected  by  recession.  6,000  paid, 
24,000  free,  ready  to  expand,  no 
competition,  priced  reasonable,  confi¬ 
dential,  publisher  (407)  896-9962.. 

LEGAL  PUBLISHING  -  Monthlies/ 
annuals  serving  West  Zone  5  Metro 
legal  community.  Good  cash  flow;  ready 
for  growth.  Strong  sales  needed; 
desktop  publishing  a  plus.  $85,00() 
with  $25,000  down.  Box  5178,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(3  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

Have  cash  for  Eastern  weekly  in 
$225,000  range.  Should  be  strong 
^itorially,  profitable,  established.  Box 
5213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

Trade  magazine  for  Tour  Bus  Drivers- 
owners.  30k  total  price  with  10k 
upfront.  Owner  will  finance  rest.  No 
need  to  relocate.  Can  be  produced  out 
of  home  office.  Call  Bennett  Communi¬ 
cations,  (912)  264-4309  or  write  Rt  1, 
Box  73,  Waverly,  GA  31565. 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Profit  making,  fast  growing,  long  estab¬ 
lished,  non-heatset  web  and  sheet  fed 
plant.  Sales  over  $4  million.  Asking 
$3.4  million  full  price.  Broker  Mike 
Morrell  Westlake  Associates,  Inc.  Fax 
(206)  328-4711. 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (Current  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 

A  Circulation  Specialist 
Helderle  &  Associates 
Telemarketing  -  Crews  -  Store  Sales 

1-(800)  662-7397 
F.J.  Helderle  -  President 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

FREE  TEST! 

PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Starts” 

1  (800)  292-5929 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

Reduce  your  postage  expense 
2nd  &  3rd  class  mail  analyzed 
by  circulation  executive. 

(419)  483-8408. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

_ 1-800-327-8463 _ 

“YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All. 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 

_ (501)  982-5682 _ 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

_ AUDIOTEXT _ 


AUDIOTEXT 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE? 

Try  our  system. 

1-800-783-3013 
(24  hour  demo  line) 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

-1  Robertson  400  Camera  w/GAM,  2 
fiberglas  sinks,  blender.  Silvey  (703) 
823-1686. 

Brown  Process  camera  2000  mint 
condition  1500  or  best  offer.  (312) 
602-1230  ask  for  Carl  Sanders. 

Spartan  Cameras:  2-lirs/l-ll.  Good 
condition;  extras.  Call  813-461-0245 
/Fax  303-693-9425. 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. _ 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Consulting  on 
PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems.  (800)  728-2719. 

IBM  Systems  36,  600  MB  CPU,  8 
terminals,  tape  drive,  3  printers.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 

Intellivoice  census  Tele-quip  system; 
PC,  printer,  peripheral  equipment.  2 
telephone  answering  computer  w/call 
initiating  capability.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 

COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

2- MS  47  Hastech  front-end  systems, 
editorial  &  classified  software,  4  disk 
drives,  2  printers,  28  terminals;  unin- 
terrupted  power  system.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

3-  Goss  Sta-Hi  Stackers  rebuilt.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOUN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

mailroom 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

SLSIOOO  •  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
230  Villa  Point  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
Telephone;  (714)  644-2661 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

-1  CGB600  typesetter,  (2)  Z4000 
processors;  (1)  8400/MCS  System. 
Silvey  (703)  823-1686. 

-1  MycroTec  Editing  System,  23  Work¬ 
stations,  (2)  40K  HD’s.  5  Controllers,  4 
Duel  Floppy  Disk  Driver,  Modems/ 
Interfaces,  etc.  Silvey  (703) 
823-1686. 

EDITOR 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2-  8600  Compugraphic  Typesetters  and 
Advantage  terminals.  Call 
813-461-0245/Fax  303-693-9425. 

Linotron  202N  60  fonts,  spare  parts, 
$8,000;  Mycrotek  interface,  $450; 
Ektamatic  processor,  $350;  Mohrdry 
dryer,  $400,  all  good  shape,  Dunaway, 
(303)  925-3414. _ 

-Linotron  (2)  202,  202N,  fonts, 
spares,  (2)  MycroTek  interfaces,  1 
Mohrdry,  1  Ektamtic  processor,  all  in 
good  shape.  Silvey  (703)  823-1686. 

TEGRA  XM  108  PEL  BOX  IMAGESET- 
TER,  $37,500. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. _ 

TwoAPS-5  typesetters,  S.N.  208,  209. 
Two  Log  E  RC  processors,  PC  13,  PC 
18^ _ (708)  870-3760. 

_ PRESSES _ 

3  Napp  exposure  units,  2  Starlite, 
1-NewsPrinter  II.  1-Napp  Wash  our 
Units,  2-NP  80’s  1-NP  20.  2  Hoechst 
N-322  offset  plate  developers.  Make 
offer  on  all  or  part.  Call  (801) 
237-2771  or  (801)  237-2885. 

4  unit  Newsking  plus  prepress  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  sacrifice.  Brokers  welcome. 
Call  Jim  (914)  244-4471. 

-5  Unit  Goss  Urbanite  w/folder,  100 
HP  drive,  6-position  roll  stand  w/ 
rewind.  Available  immediately,  easy 
removal.  Silvey  (703)  823-1686. 

5/u  Urbanite  U721,  1/2  fidr,  runnrng  2 
days  p/wk.  Excellent  cond. 

Goss  rebuilt  3/c  unit  22.80  cutoff 
One  Urbanite  unit,  rebuilt.  One  Urba¬ 
nite  folder,  rebuilt 
Goss  Suburban  1500  Series 
Goss  rol  Islands 
Goss  Urbanite  cylinder 
IPEC  INC.  Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 

Dismanteling  hoe  60,  64  pages  with 
125  HP  motor,  NAAP  plates,  complete 
or  parts.  Chuck  Dunham,  Brooklyn, 
Iowa.  (515)  522-9288. _ 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

“Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1981  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 

FOR  SALE  or  OPTION  TO  LEASE  -  6 
Unit  Goss  Suburban,  Suburban  Folder 
with  Double  Parallel,  6  Position  Rolls- 
tand.  Camera  Department. 

Also,  used  and  rebuilt  Goss  Presses, 
Press  Parts,  and  Shaftless  Pocket  Webb 
Rewinders. 

We  also  specialize  in  service  work  and 
installations. 

DM  INDUSTRY  LTD. 

(708)  851-8386  Fax:  (708)  851-4197 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 

ClaMifiad  Advartiaing 
(212)  675-4380 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  2,  1 991 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 
Goss  Community  units,  folders 
Harris  V-25,  1978 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  balloon 
formers 

Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  DriveWheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Fax  459-9707 

Goss  Cosmo  Press-1974-4  units.  Good 
running  communication,  plate  bender, 
6  heads  plate  punch.  Call 
813-461-0245  or  Fax  303-693-9425. 

Goss  Rebuilt  3  Color  Unit 
Goss  Rebuilt  Mono  Unit 
Goss  Rebuilt  Folder  -  $250,000 
Goss  42"  Rollstands  -  $5,000  each 
Goss  40"  Rollstands  -  $1,000  each 

IPEC  INC.  Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 

-New/Still  in  crate;  150  HP  Motor  w/ 
Fincor  Controller,  175  KVA  Step-up 
transformer.  $28K  firm.  Silvey  (703) 
823-1686 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  "1000"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  Urbanite  units  “500" 

'  HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  -  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  -  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
2-Unit  News  King  w/KJ4,  avail,  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
Ml  SC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4"  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 
This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4"  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP's  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  nrast  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 

3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 

!  TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 

2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 

All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  January 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES 

CONSIDERING  A  PRICE  INCREASE? 

GO  ELECTRONIC 
COST  EFFECTIVE  UNLIMITED 
PRICING  PROM 
BELLATRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
1-800-451-9753 

HELP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

Adviser  for  photo  dept,  of  large  college 
daily.  Full  or  part-time,  year-round, 
depending  on  applicant.  Bachelor's 
degree  preferred.  Must  know  PMT. 
Salary  in  mid-$20,000  range.  Resume 
and  letter  to  Allen  H.  Swartzell,  The 
State  News,  346  Student  Services,  E. 
Lansing,  Ml  48824. 

Agriculture  Engineering  Instructor/ 
Assistant  Professor:  Tenure  track. 
Teach  courses  in  farm  machinery,  small 
engines,  power  equipment  and  welding. 
Additional  responsibilities:  academic 
advising;  service  on  campus  commit¬ 
tees;  curriculum  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment;  student  recruitment;  extracurri¬ 
cular  activities  including  industry  rela¬ 
tions  and  college  promotion;  assistance 
in  external  resource  development. 
Salary  commensurate  with  education 
and  experience.  Starts  8/20/91. 
Master’s  Degree  in  Agricultural  Cngi- 
I  neering  or  Engineering  Technology, 
Agricultural  Mechanics,  or  Agricultural 
Education  required.  Will  consider 
candidates  with  substantial  progress 
toward  a  Master’s.  One  to  three  years 
industry  and/or  teaching  experience 
required.  Extensive  experience  in 
current  farm  machinery  operation  and 
maintenance  and  small  engine  opera¬ 
tion  desirable.  Filling  of  positions 
dependent  upon  funding  availability. 
Applications  from  women  and  minori¬ 
ties  encouraged. 

Letter  of  application  and  resume,  which 
must  be  received  by  March  25,  1991  to 
Director  of  Employee  Relations,  SUNY 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Technology, 
Morrisville,  NY  13408.  An  EEO/AA 
Employer. _ 

Whimpering  never  kept  a 
leaking  vessel  from  found¬ 
ering.  Vigorously  manning 
the  pumps  has.  Get  busy 
with  your  head  and  hands, 
not  your  chin. 

B.C.  Forbes 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM  TEACHER:  San  Benito 
High  School  has  an  immediate  full-time 
opening  for  a  journalism,  yearbook 
teacher.  Applicant  must  have  a  BA/BS 
in  journalism  and  a  minimum  of  5  years 
experience  working  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism.  No  teaching  credential 
required.  Photography  background 
helpful.  Call  (408)  637-5831  or  write 
San  Benito  High  School,  1220  Montery 
Street,  Hollister,  CA  95023  for  applica- 

tion.  AA/EOE.  _ 

NEWS  SPECIALIST 
WEBER  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
(Search  reopened)  Journalist  to  gather 
and  report  campus  news  for  Weber 
State  University.  Position  involves  news 
releases;  publications  writing  story- 
placements;  media  interviews.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism,  or  related  field  (by  July  1);  two 
years  or  more  of  full-time  experience  as 
newspaper  reporter,  or  equivalent; 
evidence  of  strong  news  writing/editing 
skills;  proven  ability  to  recognize  and 
evaluate  news;  and  demonstrated  know¬ 
ledge  of  news-media  operations  and 
current  events.  Salary  negotiable,  plus 
excellent  benefits.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume,  copies  of  two  tyline  news 
stories,  and  transcripts  (no  portfolios  or 
other  materials)  to:  News  Specialist 
Search  Committee,  c/o  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Dept.,  Weber  State  University, 
Ogden,  UT  84408-1016.  This  position 
will  not  be  filled  prior  to  March  15. 
WSU  is  an  AA/EOE. 


VISITING  POSITION  IN  JOURNALISM/ 
MASS  COMMUNICATION: 

A  two-year  visiting  position  is  available 
in  Print  Journalism  within  the  Division 
of  Mass  Communication,  beginning 
September  1,  1991.  Appointment  will 
be  at  the  rank  of  assistant  or  associate 
professor;  rank  and  salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications. 

The  person  filling  this  position  will  be 
expected  to  teach  Print  Journalism 
courses  at  all  levels.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  successful  candidate  also  be  able  to 
teach  Broadcast  Journalism  and/or 
general  Mass  Communication  courses 
in  his/her  areas  of  interest.  Depending 
on  areas  and  level  of  expertise,  the 
successful  candidate  wil  have  the 
opportunity  to  teach  graduate  courses 
and  direct  graduate  theses. 

Professional  print  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  is  required  for  this  position,  and 
teaching  experience  is  highly  desirable. 
A  terminal  degree  is  preferred  for  this 
position,  but  consideration  will  be  given 
to  candidates  with  outstanding  profes¬ 
sional  credentials  and  to  oustanding 
ABD  applicants. 

Review  of  credentials  will  begin  Mar. 
15,  1991,  and  will  continue  until  the 
position  is  filled.  Letters  of  application, 
together  with  a  curriculum  vita  or 
resume  and  the  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  M. 
Kittross,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Division  of  Mass  Communication, 
Emerson  College,  100  Beacon  Street. 
Boston,  MA  02116.  Applicants  are 
encouraged  to  put  in  writing  precisely 
how  their  background  and  experience 
have  prepared  them  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  position. 

Emerson  College  is  the  nation’s  only 
fully-accredited  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institution  devoted  solely  to 
the  interdisciplinary  study  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  the  performing  arts.  The 
College  has  a  competitive  salary  scale 
and  an  outstanding  fringe  benefits 
package. 

Emerson  College  is  an  Equal  Opportuni 
ty  Affirmative  Action  emioyer.  Women 
and  members  of  minority  groups  are 
especially  encouraged  to  apply. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COORDINATOR 
needed  for  busy  New  York  University 
office.  Applicants  must  have  a  flair  for 
writing  feature  stories  and  press 
releases  in  a  lively  manner  and  must  be 
able  to  work  well  under  pressure. 
Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  (prefer¬ 
ably  in  Journalism/English)  and  2-3 
years  writing,  editing  or  journalism 
experience  required  including  some 
experience  with  media  relations.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits,  vacation  and  salary  pack¬ 
age.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips 
to:  NYU  Stern  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  100  Trinity  Place,  Suite  1001, 
New  York,  NY  10006,  Attn:  Margaret 
Barry,  Director  of  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs.  Final  candidates  will  be 
asked  to  participate  in  a  writing  test. 
NYU  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  members  of  minority 
groups. _ 

SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER. 
Responsible  for  ad  space  sales, 
subscription  sales,  special  ad  pages 
and  section,  targeted  marketing 
projects.  Lead  staff  of  FT  account 
execs,  student  sales  teams  having  4-6 
members.  Base  starting  salary: 
$25-$28M/year,  generous  benefits. 
Start  ASAP.  Bachelor’s  degree 
(master’s  preferred),  5+  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  sales  and  management, 
strong  people  skills  and  academic/ 
professional  backgound  that  m^  qual¬ 
ity  for  adjunct  faculty  position.  To 
apply,  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Dr.  Les  Hyder,  Student  Media  Co.,  Inc.,. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
TX  75275-0456.  Include  pertinent 
information,  such  as  earliest  date  avail¬ 
able,  salary  history,  positons  previously 
held,  academic  credentials,  career 
goals,  and  name,  title,  address,  phone 
no.  of  previous  supervisors.  Applicants 
accepted  until  position  is  filled.  AA/ 
EOE. 


VACANCY  NOTICE 
NEWS  EDITORIAL  JOURNALISM 

The  University  of  Wisconsin-River  Falls 
is  seeking  an  experienced  print 
journalist/teacher  for  a  tenure-track 
position  beginning  August  26,  1991  for 
its  ACEJMC-accredited  Department  of 
Journalism. 

The  successful  candidate  should 
possess  the  PhD  or  ABD,  although 
candidates  with  an  M.A.  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  candidate  must  also  have 
significant  professional  media  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  proven  record  in  teaching, 
scholarly  activity,  and  community 
service. 

Teaching  responsibilities  will  include 
the  following  area:  print  reporting  and 
editing,  mass  communications  law, 
media  management  and  courses  drawn 
from  the  following:  history  of  journal¬ 
ism,  editorial  and  critical  writing  or 
media  theory.  Some  professional  or 
academic  training  in  public  relations  or 
marketing  would  also  be  advantageous. 

Salary  and  rank  are  negotiable,  depend¬ 
ing  on  academic  preparation  and 
professional  experience. 

Applications  should  include  a  current 
vita,  a  letter  of  interest  in  the  position, 
and  names  and  addresses  of  at  least 
three  references.  Applicants  should 
arrange  for  current  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  to  be  sent  by  their  references. 
Send  all  materials  to: 

Michael  Norman,  chair 
Department  of  Journalism 
310  North  Hall 
UW-River  Falls 
River  Falls,  Wl  54022 

Deadline  for  all  application  materials  is 
April  1,  1991,  or  until  the  position  is 
filled. 

Women  and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


Southern  California  daily  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening.  Strong  background 
required  in  budgeting,  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  financial  analpis.  Areas  of 
responsibilities  include  G/L,  A/P,  A/R, 
credit/collections  and  payroll. 

CPA  preferred.  Daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  California  (50,000+  circula¬ 
tion)  would  be  a  definite  plus. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Box  5214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


47,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  2  competitive  market  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  publisher.  Must  have  extensive 
advertising  experience,  ability  to  deve¬ 
lop  innovative  marketing  strategies, 
knowledge  of  production  process, 
strong  financial  skills  and  background 
in  lator  relations.  Competitive  compen¬ 
sation  package  including  fully-paid 
hospitalization  and  pension  plan.  Apply 
by  resume,  including  salary  history  and 
requirements  and  job  references  to  Box 
5194,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


General  Manager 

Must  have  proven  publishing  back¬ 
ground  with  solid  working  knowledge  of 
all  departments  and  strong,  demon¬ 
strated  marketing  skills.  Hands  on  oper¬ 
ator.  Should  be  personable,  community 
minded  with  good  leadership  qualities. 
Medium-sized  Southwest  daily  and 
Sunday.  Please  reply  in  confidence  with 
complete  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Box  5202,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTATIVE 


Florida  weekly  seeks  sales  oriented 
Publisher  who  wants  equity  position. 
Salary,  profit  share  &  stock  options. 
Great  opportunity.  Box  5218,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Growing,  3-weekly  newspaper  web 
commercial  printing  co.  in  Zone  1  seeks 
seasoned,  imaginative  and  capable 
president.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  10 
yrs  publishing  experience  with  profit 
and  loss  responsibilities,  string  people 
skills,  training  ability,  shirt-sleeves 
management  style  and  proven  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  Reply  with  resume  and  sala¬ 
ry  history  to  Box  5221,  Editor  &Publish- 


ADVERTISING 


45,000  circulation  Zone  3,  p.m.  and 
Sunday  newspaper  seeks  aggressive 
and  creative  RAM.  Two  years  of  adver- 
tising  management  experience 
required.  Lead  a  staff  of  10.  Will  deve¬ 
lop  sales  strategies  and  create  retail 
advertising  products.  Sala|y  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits  package.  Box  5189, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS  NEEDED  - 
If  you  are  a  motivated  individual  with  a 
desire  to  succeed,  we  have  an 
opportunity  for  you.  Newspaper  group 
seeking  candidates  with  management 
experience  and  proven  track  record. 
Ability  to  train  and  to  recognize  new 
revenue  opportunities  a  must.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary,  benefits  package 
and  bonus  plan.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  salary  history  to  Box  5193, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  needed. 
Allan  Evans,  Daily  News,  Russell,  KS 
67665,  f913)  483-2118. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

One  ot  the  nation’s  unquestioned  leaders  in  community 
newspapering  located  in  the  best  of  the  Baltimore 
market  is  looking  for  an  experienced  sales  executive  to 
take  charge  of  a  critical  display  sales  operation. 

The  successful  candidate  for  this  position  will  have 
demonstrated  ability  to: 

*  Train  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  in  highly  competitive 
situations; 

*  Identify  sales  opportunities  and  pursue  them; 

*  Devise  creative  sales  solutions  and  products  and 
make  them  happen; 

*  Manage  confidently  when  given  independence;  and 

*  Be  a  caring  but  results-oriented  manager. 

This  is  a  demanding  position  that  offers,  in  return, 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  professional  and  per¬ 
sonal  growth  as  well  as  a  superb  compensation  pack¬ 
age.  We  are  a  company  that  demands  the  best  from  our 
management  team  and  sees  all  employees  as  partners 
in  developing  creative  solutions  to  business  problems. 
We  are  also  a  committed  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Please  send  your  resume,  including  an  up-to-date  com¬ 
pensation  history,  in  confidence  to: 

Don  Nunes 

Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Patuxent  Publishing 
10750  Little  Patuxent  Parkway 
Columbia,  MD  21044 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  position  with 
established,  profitable  Mid-Atlantic 
weekly  group.  Management  potential  a 
must.  Start  salary  $22,000.  Box  5198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Escape  from  the  maddening  crowd  to  a 
Rocky  Mountain  lifestyle.  Rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  seasoned  professional  in 
Jackson  Hole,  WY.  Requires  a  moti¬ 
vated  self  starter  with  proven  sales 
performance.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
&  salary  history  to:  Jackson  Hole  Guide, 
Attn:  Bob  Kaess,  PO  Box  648,  Jackson, 
WY  83001. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

South  Florida  daily,  27,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  a  classified  manager  with 
proven  track  record  in  inside  and 
outside  sales.  Our  competitive  market 
requires  a  high-energy,  in-the-field 
approach.  If  you're  ready  for  a  fast- 
paced  working  environment  in  sunny 
south  Florida,  send  your  resume  to  Box 
5205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Large  zone  1  weekly  T.M.C.  publication 
on  fast  growth  track,  both  in  linage  and 
circulation,  seeks  experienced 
classified  leader.  Candidate  should 
have  particular  strengths  in  direct  lead¬ 
ership  and  training  of  telephone  sales 
people.  The  position  requires  demon¬ 
strable  management/leadership  skills, 
problem  solving  and  organizational 
skills,  interpersonal  and  team  building 
skills  coupled  with  budgeting  and 
reporting  experience.  Offering  excellent 
remuneration  package.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  with  salary  history  in 
confidence  to  Box  5196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES 
An  experienced  AUTO  SALES  REP  is 
needed  at  our  major  metro  Texas  daily 
newspaper.  If  you  have  3  years  mini¬ 
mum  experience,  strong  creative  and 
analytical  skills,  plus  superior  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  ability,  we  have  a  very 
rewarding  challenge.  Send  your  resume 
and  sales  history  to  Joe  Moss,  Classi¬ 
fied,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  1101  Pacific 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75202. 


DIRECT  MARKETING 
SALES  MANAGER 

This  take  charge  person  will  be  required 
to  plan  and  develop  sales  themes  on  a 
regular  basis  by  direct  marketing  for 
this  146,000  daily  newspaper.  Custom¬ 
er  communications  and  service  will  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  Strong  organization,  motivation, 
and  the  proven  ability  to  train  salespeo¬ 
ple  are  skills  necessary  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  new  Telemarketing  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  college  degree  or  equivalent 
newspaper  advertising  sales  experience 
is  preferred.  A  comprehensive  benefit 
package  including  retirement,  health, 
dental,  and  vacation  plans  make  this 
position  even  more  attractive.  Please 
submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  5207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOE,  Zone  5 


DIRECTOR 
CLASSIFIED  SALES 
The  Express,  a  45,000  circulation  daily 
in  Easton,  PA,  is  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  innovative  manager  to  lead  our 
classified  operation.  A  great  career 
move  -  if  you  can  succeed  in  this  very 
competitive  market,  you'll  be  able  to 
write  your  own  ticket.  Report  directly  to 
.  publisher.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus, 
competitive  benefits  and  great  quality 
of  life  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  -  only  90 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  The 
Express,  PO  Box  391,  Easton,  PA 
18044-0391. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


GROUP  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Copley  Chicago  Newspapers,  a  group  of 
five  daily  newspapers  with  175,000 
paid  circulation  in  suburban  Chicago,  is 
currently  seeking  a  sales  representative 
experienced  in  national  and/or  major 
retail  accounts  to  work  in  our  group 
sales  office. 

Responsibilities  include  calling  on 
established  and  prospective  advertis¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  working  with  marketing 
department  on  presentations  and 
surveys.  Overnight  out-of-state  travel  is 
required. 

Must  be  a  motivated  self-starter,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  top  performance.  Advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  are  excellent  based 
on  performance. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  with 
bonuses  and  benefits.  Copley  Newspap¬ 
ers  comprises  the  nation's  17th  largest 
media  company  and  offers  this 
outstanding  opportunity  for  the  right 
individual.  Present  operations  are 
based  in  Geneva,  IL,  and  will  be  relocat¬ 
ing  to  new  facilities  in  Plainfield,  IL,  in 
mid-1992. 

This  position  is  available  immediately, 
with  interviews  to  be  completed  by 
March  15,  1991.  Please  toward  resume 
to  Larry  Maynard,  Group  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger,  Copley  Chicago  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  28,  (Jeneva,  IL  60134,  (708) 
232-7377,  or  fax  to  (708)  232-7471. 

National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 

Phone  room  sales  manager  for  non-daily 
midwest  publishing  group.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  person  who  can  lead  the  phone 
sales  effort  for  an  organization  that 
understands  the  future  of  sales  is  in  the 
phone  room.  Need  a  motivator  and 
someone  who  can  bring  excitement  to 
phone  sales.  Sell  yourself  in  cover 
letter/resume  (include  salary  history). 
Box  5201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEMARKETING 
SALES  MANAGER 

For  the  Times  Union  in  Albany,  New 
York.  The  person  we  seek  should  have  a 
background  in  display  telemarketing 
sales  and  management  in  a  strongly 
pro-active  sales  environment.  Begin¬ 
ning  as  a  "working"  manager,  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  right  person  to  set 
up,  hire  for,  build  and  manage  a  new  4 
to  6  person  display  telemarketing  sales 
department.  Competitive  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  detailed  resume  to: 

The  Times  Union 
Ad  No.  3595,  Box  15020 
Albany,  NY  12212 

All  replies  held  in  confidence 

Send  E&P  BOXTIEPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

(Please  dearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION/COPYWRITER  MANAGER 

Fishing  and  Hunting  News,  an  ABC 
regional  weekly  with  10  zoned  editions 
(125,000  circulation)  wants  savvy 
direct  marketer  to  create  and  execute 
new  circulation  promotions.  Requires 
minimum  of  5  years  exp.  in  direct 
response,  copywriting  promotions, 
circulation,  sales,  etc.  Fishing  and 
hunting  experience  important.  Send 
confidential  resume,  salary  history  and 
requirements  with  work  samples  to:  PO 
Box  19000,  Seattle,  WA  98109. 

The  Vindicator  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  hands-on  individual  to 
manage  a  staff  of  15  district 
managers.  Candidates  should 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years 
experience  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  The  ability  to  train 
and  motivate  is  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  C.  Edward  Powell, 
Circulation  Manager,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
44501.  All  responses  held  in 
confidence.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
40,000  plus  daily  seeks  a  proven  circu¬ 
lation  professional.  Home  delivery 
experience  preferred,  people  skills 
required.  This  operation  is  committed 
to  managed  growth  and  first  class 
customer  service.  Zone  4  market  close 
to  the  lakes  and  mountains.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWESTERN  29,000  Daily  with  good 
growth  potential  is  seeking  a  pro-active 
circulation  manager  to  help  us  attain 
our  challenging  goals.  Must  be  highly 
motivated  and  have  strong  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  leadership  skills.  A  successful 
track  record  is  a  must.  Send  your 
resume  to  Box  5192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Zone  5  non-daily  group  seeks  circula¬ 
tion  manager  experienced  in  free,  paid 
and  conversion.  Must  possess  strong 
management  and  promotional  skills. 
Reply  to  Box  5200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  an  Assistant  System  Analyst  to 
work  in  our  Systems  Department. 
Experience  with  front  end  systems, 
typesetters  and  formatting  required. 
This  position  involves  a  great  deal  of 
interaction  with  systems  users  and 
hardware  and  software  technical  staff. 
Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Dept.;  ATTN.:  System  Anal¬ 
yst,  The  Times-Picayune,  3800  Howard 
Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Small  Southwestern  daily.  Reporting, 
copyediting  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  Please  send  resume, 
examples  of  work  and  list  of  references 
to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island  Packet,  PO 
Box  5727,  Pope  Avenue  Mall,  Hilton 
Head,  SC  29938.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Prolific  writer  to  help  revamp  our  money 
section.  Need  someone  who  feels 
comfortable  in  both  boardrooms  and 
grain  silos  to  round  out  our  3-person 
staff.  Business  reporting  backgound 
important.  Send  clips,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Terri  Kuhle,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  311, 
Decatur,  IL  62525.  DEADLINE:  March 
8,  1991. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Experienced  business  reporter  sought  to 
help  expand  coverage  of  hard-hitting 
legal  daily  in  the  commercial  center  of 
the  Southeast.  Resume  and  clips  must 
demonstrate  mastery  of  both  reporting 
and  analysis.  We’re  a  TimeWarner  affil¬ 
iate  in  Atlanta,  part  of  a  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  that  gives  our  reporters  exposure 
in  Texas,  California,  Florida,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Washington 
D.C.  Respond  to  S.  Richard  Gard  Jr., 
editor,  Fulton  County  Daily  Report, 
Atlanta,  GA  30303.  (404)  521-1227 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
30,000-a.m.  daily  in  southern  Zone  4 
needs  a  business  reporter.  Degree  in 
journalism  or  related  degree,  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Must  also  be  familiar 
with  business  terms,  operations.  Good 
pay,  beneifts.  Send  resume,  three  clips 
to  Box  5219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

You  can  live  next  to  Alaska’s  wilderness 
and  at  the  same  time  work  with 
talented,  award-winning  journalists  at 
one  of  the  nation’s  best  small  metros.  In 
1989  we  won  our  second  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  public  service,  and  we  are  building 
on  that  success.  We  need  an  editorial 
writer,  with  experience,  energy,  ideas, 
and  style.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
some  samples  of  your  work;  we’ll  send 
you  more  information  and  a  copy  of  the 
paper.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Write  to: 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Michael  Carey,  Editorial  Page  Editor 

c/o  Human  Resources 

PO  Box  149001 

Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer _ 

Editorial  Writer 

The  Star  Tribune,  newspaper  of  the 
Twin  Cities,  has  an  opening  for  an 
editorial  writer.  The  person  filling  this 
position  will  write  on  issues  ranging 
from  international  to  local  and  may  pay 
special  attention  to  subjects  of  concern 
to  communities  of  color.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  occasional  editing  of  other 
material. 

The  position  requires  superior  writing 
and  analytical  skills,  strong  individual 
initiative  and  demonstrable  ability  to 
write  persuasive  opinion  essays.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  enthusiastic  about 
working  with  a  team  committed  to 
producing  outstanding  editorial  pages 
in  Minnesota’s  largest  newspaper. 
Applicant  must  have  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  or  related  field  as  a 
writer  on  issues  of  social  and  political 
significance.  We  prefer  applicants  with 
a  four-year  college  degree  and  a  record 
of  achievement  as  an  editorial  writer  or 
reporter. 

Send  three  brief,  nonreturnable  exam¬ 
ples  of  recent  writing  (we  may  ask  for 
more  later)  together  with  letter  and 
resume  to: 

Anne  McDonald 
Human  Resources 
Star  Tribune 
425  Portland  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55488 
Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Growing  40,000-plus,  seven-day. 
Midwest  daily  is  looking  for  ME  candi¬ 
dates.  We  need  an  individual  who  is 
self-motivated,  hard-working,  focused, 
imaginative  and  good  with  people.  ME 
experience  is  required  to  supervise  a 
staff  of  more  than  35  editors  and  repor¬ 
ters.  Please  send  resumes  with  salary 
history  to:  Box5195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Growing  Zone  5  daily  with  circulation 
over  30,000  needs  experienced  news 
editor  to  manage  copy  desk  and  a 
talented  graphics  editor  with  strong 
Macintosh  skills  to  help  add  some  life 
to  our  pages.  We  offer  competitive  sala¬ 
ries,  full  benefits  package  and  an  excit¬ 
ing  work  environment.  Resume,  cover 
letter  and  work  samples  to  Box  5216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERNSHIPS 
Spend  6  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University’s  one-year  MA  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  program.  Excellent 
placement  record  (89%  last  year). 
Tuition  waivers/$3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  by  April  1. 
Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

At  the  Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  Lifes¬ 
tyle  is  more  than  a  section  -  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  quality  of  life  we  enjoy  in  this 
sp^ial  area.  This  Tribune  Co.  newspap¬ 
er  is  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual 
who  can  make  our  section  reflect  the 
lifestyle  of  our  readers.  A  knowledge  of 
the  arts  is  important.  We  offer  a  compe¬ 
titive  management  salary  and  bmefits 
package.  If  you  think  you  can  make  our 
Lifestyle  section  intelligent,  important 
and  exciting,  please  send  resume  by 
FAX  to  (415)  853-5389  or  mail  to 
Editor,  Peninsula  Times  Tribune.  245 
Lytton  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94301. 

Lively,  award-winning  weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  8,000  in  Zone  1  resort 
community  seeks  a  creative,  capable 
editor.  At  least  five  years  of  reporting 
experience  a  must,  as  well  as  proven 
editing  skills  and  some  knowledge  of 
newspaper  layout.  Reply  with  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5221.  Editor& 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Zone  1  daily  and 
75,000  Sunday  a.m.  looking  for  a 
quality-conscious  experienced  ^itor  to 
run  copy  desk.  Candidate  must  know 
how  to  manage  and  train  copy  editors 
and  layout  editions,  design  compelling 
front  page  and  package  inside  pages; 
strong  headline  writing  and  content 
editing  skills  required;  must  have  strong 
news  judgement  and  understand 
modern  graphics  applications.  Send 
week’s  worth  of  front  pages  along  with 
resumes  to  Box  5203,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Page  editor  needed  to  anchor  wire  desk 
at  20,000  daily  in  Michigan  Upper 
Peninsula.  Job  include  layout  of  local 
and  wire  pages,  some  copy  editing  and 
primary  responsibility  for  new  A.P.  Leaf 
Picture  Desk.  Layout  experience 
prefered  but  will  train  someone  with 
good  news  sense,  appreciation  for 
attractive  page  design  and  the  ability 
potential  for  advancement,  pay  design 
and  the  ability  to  work  quickly  and 
concisely  under  deadline.  Hourly  posi¬ 
tion  with  potential  for  advancement, 
pay  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  writing  and 
layout  samples  to  Managing  Editor 
Chuck  Kinsley,  The  Mining  Journal, 
249  West  Washington,  Marquette,  Ml 

49855. _ 

REPORTERS.  Established  international 
trade  weekly  covering  the  mass  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  has  two  full-time 
openings  in  Los  Angeles,  NYC  offices. 
Seek  hard  working  self-starters,  willing 
to  travel  and  work  in  pressured  environ¬ 
ment.  Beat  includes  touring  talent, 
sports,  arenas/stadiums,  amusement 
parks,  fairs  &  carnivals.  BA  in  applic¬ 
able  field  required,  prefer  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  experience.  Send  resume 
&  samples  to:  L.  Zhito,  Amusement 
Business,  49  Music  Sq.  W.,  Nashville, 
TN  37203. 


Uriique  opportunity  for  reporters,  copy 
editors  and  mid-level  managers  to  help 
a  mid-size  Florida  daily  go  from  “good” 
to  ’’great”.  Only  the  best  need  apply. 
Resume,  week’s  worth  of  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  tO:  5220, 
[Editor  &  Publisher. 


^JobLine^ 

Tmmr  it  0m  Mm0 

Newspaper  Reporter,  Editor, 
Photographer,  Grtqjhic  and 
Production  Jobs  Updated 
Daily! 

1-900-786-7800 

A  UpdiMd 

$2.29  per  mmutt  Daily  Rcpoit 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

[The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  West  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Circulation  Director  with  a  proven  track 
record.  The  candidate  must  have  a  strong  service  and 
[growth  background.  A  60,000  circulation  paper  in 
;  Northern  California’s  growing  economy  must  compete 
and  increase  circulation  as  area  grows. 

Must  be  experienced  in  Contract  Delivery,  Sales  and; 
Promotions,  Customer  Service  and  Collections.  Will 
pay  what  it  takes  to  get  the  best.  Resume  and  salary! 
[experience  to  James  Smith,  Publisher,  The  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  301  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  CA| 
95812. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


WE’RE  HIRING  EXPERIENCE 

Two  plum  reporting  jobs  have  come 
open  at  our  South  Florida  daily  which 
specializes  in  enterprising  reporting  in 
the  areas  of  business,  real  estate  and 
law. 

The  first  covers  state  and  federal  courts 
and  appellate  issues.  Applicants  should 
have  a  background  in  covering  courts 
and  the  law.  Applicants  should  have  a 
desire  to  write  about  complex  civil  liti¬ 
gation,  to  uncover  problems  in  the 
justice  system,  to  reveal  instances  of 
judicial  cronyism,  to  follow  law  firm 
mergers  and  to  turn  an  analytical  eye  on 
the  progress  of  high  profile  trials.  The 
second  slot  is  for  someone  to  cover  a 
general  business  beat  with  some  float¬ 
ing  responsibilities  in  the  courthouse 
and  real  estate  community.  This  is  a 
beat  that  the  reporter  can  largely 
define.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
hustle  and  good  ideas  -  the  kind  of 
person  who  stumbles  over  the  stories 
our  competition  never  even  thinks  of 
doing. 

We  are  a  small,  aggressive  group  of 
largely  veteran  journalists,  who 
compete  with  the  major  South  Florida 
dailies  between  Miami  and  West  Palm 
Beach  and  get  a  kiek  out  ol  showing 
what  reports  can  do  if  giken  a  bit  of 
freedom  to  pursue  the  tough  stories  - 
those  that  get  people’s  attention.  We’re 
an  American  Lawyer  paper  and  affiliated 
with  Time  Warner  Inc. 

These  are  not  jobs  for  beginners.  If 
either  of  the  above  sounds  like  fun, 
send  a  resume  and  clips  to  The  Review, 
328  Banyan  Blvd.,  West  Palm  Beach, 
FL  33401,  attn.  Deborah  Lowe,  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Are  you  No.  2  or  No.  3  in  your  depart¬ 
ment?  Suburban  daily  in  major  south¬ 
east  metro  area  needs  two  talented, 
experienced  sports  editors  who  lOve  the 
language  and  can  design  eye-catching 
pages.  You’ll  be  working,  with  young 
writers  and  stringers,  so  be  prepared  to 
be  both  demanding  and  patient.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  talented 
writer  with  strong  reporting  skills  to 
cover  entertainment,  with  a  special 
focus  on  the  interests  of  younger  adults. 
The  Reporter  will  write  news  features 
and  profiles,  but  will  not  review  perfor¬ 
mances.  Experience  on  a  metropolitan 
daily  a  must.  Please  send  resume,  clips 
and  a  proposal  on  how  you  would  cover 
a  lively,  eclectic  entertainment  scene  to 
Millie  Quan,  AME,  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle.  WA  98 1 1 1 .  NO  CALLS 
PLEASE. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Assistant  Production  Manager 

Mid-sized  daily  seeks  individual  with 
experience  in  all  areas  of  production 
(strength  should  be  in  press  opera¬ 
tions).  Requirements  include:  proven 
management  skills;  a  willingness  to 
work  nights  if  necessary;  experience  in 
labor/management  relations;  deadline 
driven  decision  maker;  organizational 
and  administrative  skills.  This  is  a 
growth  position  which  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package.  Please 
send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  5182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES/MARKETING  REPRESENTATIVE 
CUSTOMER  SUPPORT/ 
INSTALLATION  SPECIALISTS 
AS/AOO  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

We  are  an  IBM  Business  Partner  dedicated  to  developing, 
installing,  and  supporting  business  application  software  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  Due  to  aggressive  growth  plans  we 
have  several  immediate  openings. 

SALES/MARKETING  REPRESENTATIVE 
Minimum  2  yrs.  sales  and  marketing  experience, 
preferably  of  software/hardware  systems.  Position 
involves  direct  selling  and  related  marketing  activities  to 
support  the  sales  effort.  Approximately  75%  travel. 
CUSTOMER  SUPPORT/INSTALLATION 
SPECIALISTS 

Experience  in  installing  application  software  and 
conducting  training  classes.  RPG  programming  ability 
a  plus.  Approximately  60%  travel. 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Minimum  2  yrs.  experience  with  RPGIII  on  AS400  or 

S/38.  Approximately  20%  travel. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  with  business  and 
financial  applications  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  have 
the  entrepreneurial  commitment  to  tackle  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments.  If  interested,  please  mail  your  resume, 
along  with  salary  requirements,  or  FAX  to: 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 


1589  Ldmberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  0%11  •  Facsimile  (609)  393-9391 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  - 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  ( 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

jer  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

Der  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

3er  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  lor  box  sendee. 
C^ount  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  alt  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertiott;  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times.  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MHor  A  PvbNslMr 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
CAMERA/SCITEX  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  a  Camera/Sc itex  Mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  and  coordinate  color  and 
black  and  white  photo  prepress  produc¬ 
tions  at  our  printing  facility  and  various 
remote  sites  for  rotogravure  and  offset 
printing.  The  individual  selected  will 
develop  strategic  plans  and  organiza¬ 
tional  policies  and  direct  the  research 
and  development  efforts  associated 
with  camera,  scanning  and  color, 
technology. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include: . 
4+  years  of  management/supervisory 
experience,  2+  years  of  electronic 
production  systems  experience,  labor 
relations  experience  budget  experience 
and  bachelor’s  degree  in  a  graphic  tech¬ 
nology  concentration  or  equivalent 
experience  in  electronic  newspaper 
publishing. 

In  return,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
outstanding  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Submit  resume  including 
salary  history  to:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
COMPANY,  777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
(CM),  Employee  Relations,  2nd  floor, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 


PRESS  MANAGER 

The  Flyer,  Florida’s  largest  community 
shopper  is  seeking  the  right  person  to 
manage  it’s  press  operations.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience  managing  in  a  press 
operations,  possess  excellent  leader¬ 
ship  skills  &  communication  skills,  have 
a  history  of  quality  insurance  involve¬ 
ment  &  be  a  team  player.  The  press 
environment  consists  of  14  single  wide 
off-set  units  with  2  folders.  There  are  5 
press  crews  operating  on  2  shifts. 
Excellent  compensation  &  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to:  The  Flyer,  Human  Resources  Dept., 
11900SW  128  St.,  Miami.  FL  33186. 


Production  Manager 

Mid  size  daily  looking  for  Production 
Manager  to  help  expand  commercial/ 
printing  field.  We  need  someone  who 
has  experience  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion  area.  Please  send  resume  to  Don  J. 
Manaher,  News-Dispatch,  121  W. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Michigan  City,  IN 
46360. 


_ SALES _ 

Advertising  Sales  Manager 
Well  established  Florida  urban  weekly 
seeks  strong,  experienced  sales  leader. 
Person  should  have  good  organization 
and  people  skills.  G(^  compensation 
excel  lent  growth  opportunities.  Box 
5191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESPERSON 

Commercial  printing  plant  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area  is  seeking  a  qualified  sales¬ 
person  familiar  with  both  heatset  and 
non-heatset  web  offset  printing.  Unlim¬ 
ited  earning  potential.  Successful 
candidate  will  report  directly  to  the 
president.  Extensive  travel  necessary, 
relocation  not  required.  Send  resume 
along  with  references,  sales  history,  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  5210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Shopper  Manager  with 
proven  personal  sales  experience,  and 
strong  leadership  qualities  to  assume 
the  Sales/Management  duties  of  a 
40,000  circulation  publication  located 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota.  A  career  with 
our  company  offers  advancement 
opportunities  as  well  as  an  excellent 
compensation-benefit  package.  Please 
send  resume  to  D.  Mindak,  Shopper 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  PO  Box  100,  Blue 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

WEEKLY  SPECIALIST:  Publisher/Ad 
Director  with  15  years  experience. 
Adept  at  building  ad  sales  in  challeng¬ 
ing  situations,  paring  expenses,  turnar¬ 
ounds  and  converting  mailed  TMC’s  to 
alternative  delivery.  People  builder. 
Leads  by  example.  Kathy  Hivish  (908) 
295-4978,  1406  Treeneedle  Road, 
Point  Pleasant.  NJ  08742-3449. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

Seven  years  as  department  manager  - 
corporate  informational  graphics  envi¬ 
ronment.  Presently  employed.  Excellent 
managerial  and  organizational  skills. 
Proven  ability  to  work  with  people,  meet 
deadlines  under  pressure.  Seeking  any 
level  graphics  and/or  management  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zones  5,  7,  8,  or  Canada.  Expert 
Macintosh  artist/designer,  high-level 
understanding  of  Mac  operating 
system,  software  &  set-up.  Also  writing, 
proofreading,  editing.  If  you  need  a 
capable,  versatile  person  you  can  count 
on,  please  respond. 

Box  5208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  Strong  over 
achiever  with  a  proven  track  record. 
Looking  for  a  position  with  a  East  Coast 
newspaper.  1  have  experience  in  home 
delivery,  street  sales  and  circulation 
sales/marketing.  Box  5217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRO  Circulation  head  (5  years),  savvy 
promoter,  computer,  mailroom  wise, 
seeks  same  post  at  10,000+  daily. 
Guaranteed  great  results. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


_ COPYWRITING _ 

ZONE  1  EDITORS-PUBLISHERS-COPY 
CHIEFS:  LOOKING  FOR  WRITERS? 
Don’t  call  a  headhunter  -  call  our  friend¬ 
ly  Boston  Local  tribe  on  the  NWU 
Writers  Hotline.  Reach  our  network  of 
writers  and  editors  with  just  one  call  - 
and  list  your  job  for  free.  Call 
617-492-0240. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

1990  college  grad  with  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  copy  editing  or  reporting  job 
at  preferably  Zone  6,  8  or  9  daily.  I  want 
to  grow  with  a  newspaper  that  cultivates 
voung,  fresh  talent.  Contact  Robert 
4447  N.  36th  St.  #13, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85018 
(602)  955-8208. 


COLUMNIST 

Totally  proven  at  40.  Widely  known, 
respect^,  printed,  enjoyed.  Distinctive 
voice.  Politics  and  much  more.  Now  on 
East  Coast,  but  bi-coastal  with  Heart¬ 
land  experience.  Don’t  pick  a  reporter 
and  confirm  the  Peter  Principle.  Pick  a 
COLUMNIST.  Box  5167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


General  Assignment  Reporter,  2  yrs. 
weekly  experience  seeks  job  in  Zone  1, 
2,  3,  or  4.  Can  cover  anything  from 
environmental  issues  to  government 
meetings  to  arts  and  entertainment. 
Photo  experience.  Please  write  Box 
5223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Earth,  MN  56013. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Experienced  sports  reporter  seeks  job 
on  mid  to  large-sized  daily  in  Zone  7,  8, 
9.  Graduating  with  Journ.  M.A.  in  May. 
Know  all  sports.  Call  Allen  Thayer  at 
(509)  335-6433. 


Former  state,  news,  editor  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  with  opportunity  to  practice, 
learn  computer  editing,  layout.  Recent 
reporting  experience,  1988-90.  J-grad. 
Had  long  term  care  of  mother.  Experi¬ 
ence:  8  1/2  years.  Refresher  courses, 
1986-87.  Have  camera.  Cheryl 
Spencer,  718  N.  32nd  Ave.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  FL  33021. 


I  SCRUB  COPY  and  the  result  is  clean, 
tight  and  understandable.  I’ve  battled 
jargon — but  not  colorful  words — for  six 
years  at  a  medium-sized  daily,  on  every¬ 
thing  except  business  and  sports.  On 
the  rim  or  in  the  slot,  I  love  desk  work. 
Let  my  happiness  brighten  your  paper’s 
glow.  I’m  looking  for  a  Zone  5  or  3  a.m. 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than  25,000. 
Box  5206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Midwest  business  newspaper  is  closing 
down  due  to  the  economic  times.  The 
owner  is  very  proud  of  his  staff  and  feels 
that  they  did  the  best  possible  job  under 
the  conditions.  The  following  p^ple  are 
available  at  NO  FEE: 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


*  Publisher/Editor:  Previous  experience 
as  Editor  of  a  40,000  daily.  18  years 
of  management  experience  ranging 
from  small  to  Metro  daily.  Solid  moti¬ 
vator  of  people.  Has  BA,  MA,  and 
MSBA. 

*  Business  Editor:  A  decade  of  daily 
experience.  Knows  how  to  write  and 
manage.  His  major  strength  is  that  of 
coaching  and  training. 

*  Business  Reporters  (2):  One  has  7 
years  of  daily  experience,  the  other  3 
years.  Both  are  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  their  career,  either  as  General 
Assignment  Reporters  or  as  Business 
Reporters.  All  of  the  above  indivi¬ 
duals  come  highly  recommended  and 
are  available  now. 


If  interested,  please  contact: 


GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 
(319)-359-4877 
FAX  (319)-359-8539 


Respected  editor  with  solid  journalistic 
credentials,  a  flair  for  innovative 
design,  and  deft  management  skills 
seeks  a  challenging  career  position  with 
a  vibrant,  enterprising  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  Box  5181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS!  7  +  years  experience,  4 
daily.  Have  covered  preps  to  pros.  Seek¬ 
ing  college  or  pro  beat.  Will  relocate. 
Dave  (203)  377-2159. 


EDITORIAL 


write 


now 


Writer  and  P.R.  Pro 
with  20+  yrs.  experience 
seeks  to  flee  New.York 
RIGHT  NOW! 
Beverly  Barbour 
325  E.  57th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel./FAX:  (212)  826-1757 


I/I  i'litial  i/p/x/iliiiiily 


FREELANCE 


BASEBALL  WRITER  AVAILABLE: 
Experienced,  Atlanta-based  writer 
wants  to  join  your  team  for  ’91  season. 
Features,  columns,  notes  and  more  on 
major  and/or  minor  leagues.  Regular 
contributor  to  national  publications. 
Modem,  fax  and  mail.  Bill  Ballew,  41 
Winn  St.,  Marietta,  GA  30064.  (404) 
427-8135. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Community  press  foreman  with  a  versa¬ 
tile  background.  Seeking  to  relocate  to 
Zone  7,  8.  Call  Jeff  (804)  569-8874. 


CONTROL  TECHNICIAN 
Resolved!  Vectoring  To  Position 
Of  Responsibilities!  Skills  Are: 
Electrical  /  Electronic  /  Hardware 
Software  /  Mechanical  /  Pneumatic 
Expert  Trouble  Shooter 
Enjoys  Hands  On  Environment 
Interested  In  System  Development 
38  Years  Old,  25  Years  Experience 
Will  Consider  All  Offers,  Contact 
Steve  Demarest  (805)  273-6326. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


Extensive  knowledge  pre/post  press  and 
high  performance  TMC.  Hands  on 
manager,  proven  leader,  30  years 
experience,  up  to  date  on  industry 
trends,  labor-management  oriented, 
works  well  with  people,  motivator.  Can 
build  teams  where  teamwork  nonexis¬ 
tent.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  5190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Hacking  in  London 

By  Dan  Ehrlich 

“Dear  Mr.  Ehrlich,  I  would  like  to 
work  in  London,  hopefully  for  a  Brit¬ 
ish  or  American  newspaper.” 

1  get  letters  like  this  a  few  times  a 
year,  and  not  just  from  young  college 
interns,  either. 

Honestly,  I  cannot  say  what  is 
more  difficult,  hooking  up  with  an 
American  bureau  here  or  writing  for 
the  British  press,  but,  having  lived  in 
London  15  years  and  having  worked 
for  both  the  U.S.  and  British  media,  I 
can  say  it  takes  considerable  retrain¬ 
ing  to  market  your  copy  in  London. 

From  grammar  to  style,  British 
writing  is  generally  a  different  ball 
game.  For  example,  you  will  rarely 
see  a  newspaper  story,  news  or  fea¬ 
ture,  begin  with  a  quote  the  way  I 
have. 

British  writing  is  bright  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  American  stories  are  often 
dull  yet  prosaic  in  nature — many 
American  hacks  think  of  themselves 
as  future  authors.  That  is  because 
most  American  authors  were  once 
newspaper  hacks. 

“In  general  the  British  press  writes 
stories  more  tersely,  because  the 
papers  have  fewer  column  inches 
than  U.S.  papers,  and  papers  here 
have  a  greater  interest  in  world 
news,”  says  veteran  expatriate 
American  journalist  and  author  Nor¬ 
man  Gelb. 

Our  traditional  who,  what,  why, 

(Ehrlich  is  a  U.S.  journalist  who,  for 
the  past  15  years,  has  worked  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  both  U.S.  and  British  news 
organizations.) 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNem 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- - 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
I  CwS  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $126. 

Name:__ _ 

Address: _ _ _ _ 


where,  when  and  how  style  does  not 
normally  apply  in  England,  at  least  en 
masse — i.e.,  at  least  three  points  in 
the  lead.  The  same  can  be  said  of  our 
need  to  have  all  statements  backed  up 
by  direct  quotes  from  named  sources. 

Donning  my  hat  as  the  long-serving 
London  stringer  for  a  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper,  I  regularly  scan  the 
local  papers  for  stories  of  interest. 
However,  unlike  some  British  jour¬ 
nalists  who  may  simply  rewrite  a 
piece,  using  cuttings  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  information,  savvy  American 
editors  will  not  fall  for  that. 


paper  reporters  are  supposed  to  be 
authorities  on  subjects  so  they  do  not 
always  have  to  qualify  their  stories, 
and  they  can  color  them  to  press 
home  their  personal  views.  As  Lewth- 
waite  says,  “The  whole  point  here,  as 
a  writer,  is  you  first  develop  a  story 
and  then  pass  judgment  on  it.” 

As  for  the  tabloids,  the  popular 
press,  for  all  its  faults,  is  easier  to  lift 
stuff  from  than  the  heavies.  Why? 
Because,  on  occasion,  the  reporters 
actually  talk  to  people  and  get  good 
sound  bites.  This  is  true. 

Tabs  depend  on  quotes  and,  if  the 


In  the  United  States,  news  stories  may  take  great 
events  and  boii  them  down  to  reiativeiy  smaii  stories. 
In  England,  tabs  take  small  stories  and  transform 
them  into  big  events. 


You  see,  in  the  United  States, 
information  is  easily  obtained.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  realize  that  being 
an  investigative  newshound  here  was 
like  trying  to  pry  clams  open  with  a 
toothpick.  “Freedom  of  Information 
law,  you  must  be  joking.” 

Nevertheless,  for  American  news¬ 
papers  1  need  fresh  balancing  quotes 
to  support  a  story,  not  gossip,  indirect 
statements  or,  worst  of  all,  my  opin¬ 
ion — things  that  are  the  hallmark  of 
the  British  quality  papers.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that,  for  the  most  part, 
their  stories,  as  written,  are  not  good 
enough  for  most  American  sheets, 
and  this  takes  in  such  names  as  The 
Times  and  Guardian. 

This  is  a  view  backed  up  by  Gilbert 
Lewthwaite,  the  Baltimore  Sun’s 
London  bureau  chief,  who  is  British, 
yet  he  has  worked  for  this  major 
American  paper  19  years  following  1 1 
years  on  the  British  Daily  Mail. 

As  he  explains  it,  “There’s  a  far 
clearer  definition  between  news  and 
comment  in  the  U.S.  Here  the  press  is 
historically  based  on  political  pam¬ 
phleteering.  You  can  blindfold  a  per¬ 
son  and  have  stories  read  to  him  from 
the  nationals  and,  with  a  bit  of 
shrewdness,  he  can  identify  the 
papers  by  their  political  and  social 
stances. 

His  opinion  is  supported  more  cau¬ 
tiously  by  Gelb  who  says,  “There  is  a 
tendency  in  the  British  news  columns 
to  lean,  not  blatantly,  almost  subtly, 
toward  editorializing.” 

Oh,  but  I  forgot.  British  quality 


reporters  are  not  cheating,  and  a  lot  of 
it  does  go  on,  they  will  work  their 
asses  off  to  get  to  people. 

The  bulk  of  American  broadsheets 
are  really  hybrids  of  British  heavies 
and  tabs.  The  big  difference  between 
British  nationals  and  most  American 
papers  is  that  in  Britain  stories  are 
centered  around  a  single  strong  angle. 

In  the  United  States,  news  stories 
may  take  great  events  and  boil  them 
down  to  relatively  small  stories.  In 
England,  tabs  take  small  stories  and 
transform  them  into  big  events.  This 
is  where  the  tab  reporter  comes  into 
his  or  her  own  —  digging  and  re¬ 
searching  in  a  society  that  guards 
information  as  if  it  were  gold.  It  can  be 
a  challenge  more  frustrating  than  try¬ 
ing  to  get  London  telephone  informa¬ 
tion  during  peak  time. 

Aside  from  writing  style,  British 
and  American  journalists  differ  in  per¬ 
sonality  and  character,  too.  In  Brit¬ 
ain,  some  tend  to  be  rather  pompous. 
In  the  United  States,  they  are  sancti¬ 
monious. 

Once  some  British  reporters  make 
it,  their  heads  swell  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  actual  worth.  Of  course, 
this  is  really  noticeable  on  a  paper 
such  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  —  “We 
speak  to  God,”  and  all  that. 

The  tab  ranks  are  not  too  bad 
except  for  the  diary  editors — gossip 
columnists — who  feel  they  are  what 
the  paper  is  all  about  and  the  main 
source  of  pleasure  for  the  masses. 

In  my  opinion,  what  diaries  are 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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HERSHEY  LODGE  & 
CONVENTION  CENTER 
HERSHEY,  PA 
MARCH  27-29,  1991 


Make  the  most  of  your  advertising  dollars 
with  your  ad  in  E&P’s  March  23rd  issue. 


E&P’s  March  23rd  issue  will  have  extra  distribution  at  the  America  _ 

East  Operations  Conference  March  27-29.  Your  ad  message  in  this  issue 

will  be  in  the  hands  of  key  buyers  representing  newspapers  in  1 1  regional  states  as  well  as  in  the 
homes  and  offices  of  E&P’s  28,000  subscribers. 

Use  your  ad  space  to  show  the  buyers  the  products  you  have  to  offer,  invite  them  to  your  booth  or 
simply  welcome  them  to  the  show!  You  may  even  want  to  use  your  ad  to  remind  the  attendees  to 
look  you  up  at  the  ANP A/TEC  Conference  this  June  in  Las  Vegas.  Whatever  your  message,  you’ll 
be  sure  it’s  reaching  the  right  audience  with  not  only  this  “at-the-show”  issue  of  E&P  but  with 
every  E&P  issue. 

CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  TODAY 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  AND  OTHER  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  IN  E&P. 

DEADLINES  FOR  MARCH  23  ISSUE: 

Space-March  13  Material-March  15 


New  York 

212  •  675  •  4380 


Chicago 

312  •  641  •  0041 


New  Orleans 

504  •  386  •  9673 


Los  Angeles 

213  •  382  •  6346 


San  Francisco 

415  •  421  •  7950 


Editor  &  Publisher  ABP 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  Vbrk,  N  Y.  tOOt  t  •  212  675  4380  ANFW 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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News  Before  it  Happens! 

b'or  tliose  who  plan  on  nvakino  new  s,  here's  wood  new  s  from  I  SA  d'ODA^', 
the  nation's  most  wideh  read  daih  newspaper.  It's  the  new  TSA  1X)l)A'h'  hAiture  I^'ik 
an  e\tensi\  e  1 2-month  editorial  ealendar  eontainin^  more  than  4, ()()()  da\  -b\  -da\ 
listinos  of  Lipeomino  e\  ents,  new  s  leads  and  feature  opportunities. 

Xow  \  ()u  ean  subserihe  to  tliis  indispensable  resouree...  updated  and 
mailed  to  noli  in  its  entirety  e\  er\  quarter...  for  a  speeial 
introduetory  priee  of  just  $49S  for  one  y  ear! 


"One  of  the  best  resources  we  use. ..we've  been 
impressed  with  its  accuracy  and  breadth..." 


U.S.  News  &  eWorld  Report 


_Setid  $495  plus  $  1 2  Shipping  and  Handling  to 

Neale-May  &  Partners 
4920  El  Camino  Real 
Los  Altos,  CA  94022 
or  call  (415)  967-4444 
for  more  details 


CA  sales  lax  arid  $r?4  95 
■  PaymfHit  by  check  or 
iiroiiiry  orrire  only 


